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ARGUMENT. 

The first part of this Poem describes a journey to 
the scene of war. The second is in an allegorical 
form; it exposes the gpross material philosophy which 
has been the guiding principle of the French politi- 
cians, from Mirabeau to Buonaparte ; and it states 
the opinions of those persons who lament the late 
events because the hopes which they entertained from 
the French Revolution have not been realized t and 
of those who see only evil, or blind chance^ in the 
course of human events. 

To the Christian philosopher all things are con- 
sistent and clear. Our first parents brought with 
them the light of natural religion and the moral 
law; as men departed from these, they tended 
toward barbarous and savage life: large portions 
of the world are in this degenerated state; still, upon 
the great scale, the human race, from the beginning, 
has. been progressive. But the direct object of 
Buonaparte was to establish a military despotism 
wherever his power extended ; and the inunediate 
and inevitable consequence of such a system is 
to ][>rutalize and degprade mankind. The contest in 
which this country was engaged against that Ty- 
rant, was a struggle between good and evil prin- 



ABOUMENT. 

ciples, and never was tiiere a victory so important 
to the best interests of human nature as that which 
was won by British valonr at Waterloo, . . its effects 
extending over the whole civilized world. 

That victory leaves England in security and 
peace. In no age and in no country has man ever 
existed under circumstances so favourable to the 
fiill developement of his moral and intellectual 
faculties, as in England at this time. The peac9 
wJiich she has won by the battle of Waterloo, 
leaves her at leisure to pursue the great objects and 
doties of bettering her own condition, and diffusing 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity, 
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PROEM. 

I. 

Once more I see thee, Skiddaw ! once agaia 

Behold thee in thy majesty serene. 
Where like the bulwark of this favoured plain, 

Alone thou standest, monarch of the scene . . • 
Thou glorious Mountain, on whose ample breast 
The sunbeams love to play, the vapours love to rest! 



THE poet's pilgrimage. 



II. 

Once more, O Derwent ! to thy aweful shores 
I come, insatiate of the accustomed sight ; 

And listening as the eternal torrent roars. 
Drink in Mdth eye and ear a fresh deJight : 

For I have wandered far by land and sea. 

In all my wanderings still remembering thee. 



HI, 

Twelve years, (how large a part of man's brief -day 

Nor idly, nor ingloriously spent. 
Of evil and of good have held their way. 

Since first upon thy banks I pitched my tent 
Hither I came in manhood's active prime, 
And here my head hath felt the touch of time. 
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IV. 

Heaven hath with goodly increase blest me here, 
Where childless and opprest with grief I came ; 

With voice of fervent thankfulness sincere 
Let me the blessings which are mine prodaim : 

Here I possess, . . what more should I require ? 

Books, children, leisure^ • . all my heart's desire. 



V. 

jojriul hoar, when to our longing home 
The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh ! 

When the first sound went forth, " they come ! they come T 
And hopd's impatience quickened every eye ! 

•* Never had man whom Heaven would hes^ with bliss 

More glad return, more happy hour than this." 
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VI. 

Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dispread, 

My boy stood, shouting there his father's name. 

Waving his hat around his happy head ; 

And there, a younger group, his sisters came : 

Smiling they stood with looks of pleased surprize, 

While tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 



VII. 

Soon each and aD came crouding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight; 

What welcomings of hand and lip were there ! 
And when those overflowings of delight 

Subsided to a sense of quiet blisw, 

Life hath no purer deeper happiness. 



PROEM. 



VIII. 

The young companion of our weary way 
Found here the end desired of all her ills; 

She who in sickness pining many a day 
Hungered and tMrsted for her native hills^ 

Forgetfol now of sufferings past and pain^ 

Rejoiced to see her own dear home again. 



IX. 

Recovered now, the homesick mountaineer 
Sate by the playmate of her infancy, 

Her twin-like comrade, • . rendered doubly dear 
For that long absence : full of life was she. 

With voluble dis<;ourse and eager mien 

Telling of all the wonders she had seen. 
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X. 

Here silently between her parents stood 
^y dark-eyed Bertha, timid as a dove ; 

And gently oft from time to time she wooed 
Pressure of hand, or word, or look of lore, 

With impulse shy of bashful tenderness. 

Soliciting again the wished caress. 



XI. 

The younger twain in wonder lost were they. 
My gentle Kate, and my sweet Isabel : 

Long of our promised coming, day by day. 
It had been their delight to hear and tell ; 

And now when that long-promised hour was come. 

Surprize and wakening memory held them dumb. 



PROEM. 



XII. 

For in the infant mind, as in the old. 
When to its second childhood life declines, 

A dim and troubled power doth Memory hold : 
Bnt soon the light of young Remembrance shines 

Renewed, and influences of dormimt love 

Wakened within, with quickening influence more. 



xiii. 

O happy season theirs, when absence brings 
Small feeling of privatioii, none of pain. 

Yet at the present object love re-springs, 

As night-closed flowers at mom expand again ! 

Nor deem our second infancy unblest. 

When gradually composed we sink to rest 
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XIV. 

Soon they grew blithe as they were wont to be ; 

Her old endearments each began to seek : 
And Isabel drew near to climb my knee^ 

And pat with fondling hand her father's cheek ; 
With voice and touch and look reviving thus 
The feelings which had slept in long disuse. 



XV. 

But there stood one whose heart could entertain 
And comprehend the Aillness of the joy; 

The father, teacher, playmate, was again 
Come to his only and his studious boy; 

And he beheld again that mother^s eye, 

Which with such ceaseless care had watched his infanc 
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XVI. 

Bring forth the treasures now, • . a proud display, . • 
For rich as Eastern merchants we return ! 

Behold the hlack Beguuiey the Sister grey. 
The Friars whose heads with sober motion turn. 

The Ark wellrfilled with all its numerous hives, 

Noah and Shem and Ham and Japhet^ and their wives. 



xyii. 

The tumbler, loose! of limb ; the wrestlert twain ; 

And many a toy beside of quaint device. 
Which, when his fleecy troops no more can g^ain 

Their pasture on the mountains hoar with ice, 
Hie German shepherd carves with curious knife. 
Earning in easy toil the food of frugal life. 

b5 
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XVIII. 

It was a group widely Richter^ had he viewed, 
Might have deemed worthy of his perfect skill ; 

The keen impatience of the yomiger hrood. 
Their edger eyes and fingers never still ; 

The hope, the wonder^ and the restless joy 

Of those glad girls, and that vociferous hoy ! 



XIX. 

The agedi friend serene with quiet smile, 
' Who in their pleasure finds her own deUght; 
The mother's heart^felt happiness the while ; 

The aunts, rejoicing in the joyful sight ; 
And he who in his gaiety of heart. 
With glib and noisy tongue performed the showman's 
part. 
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I 






Scoff ye who wiO! but let me, gracious Heaven, 
Preserva.this boyish heart till life's last day ! 

For so that iDward hght by Nature given 
ShaU still direct, and cheer me on my way. 

And brightening as the shades bf age descend* 

Shine forth with heavenly radiance at the end. 



This was the morning light vouchsafed, which led 
My favoured footsteps to the Muses' hill. 

Whose arduous paths I have not ceased to tread. 
From good to better persevering stiU; 

And if but self-approved, to praise or blume 

Indifferent, while I tml for lasti^ fame. 
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XXII. 

And O ye Nymphs of Castaly divine ! 

Whom I have dutifully served so long. 
Benignant to your votary now incliney 

That I may win your ear with gentle song. 
Such as, I ween, is ne'er disowned hy you, . * 
A low prelusive strain, to nature true. 



XXIII. 

But when I reach at themes of loftier thought, 
t And tell of things surpassing earthly sense, 
(Which hy yourselves, X) Muses, I am taught,) 

Then aid me with your fuller influence, 
And to the height of that g^eat argument. 
Support my spirit in her strong ascent I 



PROEM. J2 



xxir. 

80 may I boldly round my temples bind 
The laurel which my master Spenser wore; 

And free in spirit as the mountain wind 
That makes my, symphony in this lone hour. 

No perishable song of triumph raise. 

But sing in worthy strains my Country's praisev 



•; 
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PART THE FIRST. 



I. 

FLANDERS. 

I. 

Our world hath seen the work of wai^s debate 
Consummated in one momentous day 

Twice in the course of time ; and twice the fate 
Of unborn ages hung upon the fray : 

First at Plat»a in that awefiil hour 

When Greece unit&d smote the Persian's power. 



i 
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II. 

For had the Persian triumphed, then the spring 
Of knowledge from that living source had ceast; 

All would have fallen before the barbarous King, 
Art, Science, Freedom ; the despotic East 

Setting her mark upon the race subdued. 

Had stamped them in the mould of sensual servitude* 



III. 

The second day was that when Martel broke 
The Musslemen, deUvering France opprest, 

And in one mighty conflict, from the yoke 
Of misbeUeving Mecca saved the West; 

Clse had the Impostor's law destroyed the ties 

Of public weal and private charities. 
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ly. 

Such was the danger when that Man of Blood 
Burst from the iron Isle, and brought again^ 

Like Satan rising from the sulphurous flood. 
His impious legions to the battle-plain ; 

Such too was our deliverance when the field 

Of Waterloo beheld his fortunes yield. 



I, who with fiulh unshaken from tiie first, 
Eren when the Tyrant seemed to touch the skies,. 

Had looked to see the high-blown bubble burst. 
And for a fall conspicuous as his rise. 

Even in that faith had looked not for defeat 

So swift, so overwhelming, so compleat. 
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VI. 

Me most of all men it behoved to raia6 
The strain of triumph for this foe subdued^ 

To give a voice to joy, and in my lays 
Exak a nation's hymn of gratitude, 

And blazoB forth in song that day's renown, . . 

For I was gr^ed with England's laurel crowiu 



VII. 

But as I once had journeyed to behold 
Far off, Ourique's consecrated field. 

Where Portugal the faithful and the bold 
Assumed the symbols of her sacred shield,^ 

More reason now that I should bend my way 

The field of British glory to survey* 
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viir. 

So forth I set upon this pilgrimage, 
And took the partner of my life with me. 

And one dear girl, just ripe enough of age 
Retentively to see what I should see ; 

That thus with mutual recollections fraught, 

We might brmg home a store for after-thought 



IX. 

We left our pleasant Land of Lakes, and went 
Throughout whole England's length, a weary way, 

Eyen to the farthest shores of eastern Kent: 
Embarking there upon an autumn day. 

Toward Ostend we held our course all night. 

And anchored by its quay at morning's earliest light. 
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Small vestige there of that old siege appears. 
And litde of rem^nbrance would be found, 

When for the space of three long painful jean 
The persevering Spaniard girt it roimd, 

And gallant youths of many a realm from far 

Went students to that busy school of war. 



XI. 

Yet still those wars of obstinate defence 
Theur lessons offer to the soldier's hand ; 

Large knowledge may the statesman draw firom thence : 
And still from underneath tiie drifted sand, 

Sometimes the storm, or passing foot lays bare 

Part of the harvest Death has gathered there. 
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XII. 

Peace be within thy walls, tiiou fiunons towiiy 
For thy brave bearing in those times of old ; 

May plenty thy industrious children crown. 
And prosperous merchants day by day behold 

Many a rich vessel from the injurious sea. 

Enter the bosom of thy quiet quay. 



XIII. 

Embarking there, we glided on between 
Strait banks raised high above the level land. 

With many a cheerful dwelling white and green 
III goodly neighbourhood on either hand. 

Huge-timbered bridges o'er the passage lay. 

Which wheeled aside and gave us easy way. 
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XIV. 

Four horses, aided by the faiH>ari]]g breeze^ 
Drew oar gay vessel, slow and sleek and large; 

Crack goes the whip, the steersman at his ease 
Directs the way, and steady went the barge. 

Ere evening closed to Bruges thus we came, . • 

Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame. . 



XV. 

The season of her splendour is g^ne by. 
Yet every where its monuments remain; 

Temples which rear their state^ heads on high. 
Canals that intersect the fertile plain, » 

Wide streets and squares, with many a court and hall 

Spacious and undefiiced, but ancient all. 
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xvu 

^Iiine hath not wrong^ her, nor hatk Rain sought 
Rudely her splendid structures to destroy. 

Save in those recent days with evil fraught. 
When Mutability, in drunken joy 

Triumphant, and fix>ni all restraint released. 

Let loose the fierce and many-headed beast. 



XVII. 

But for. the sears in that unhappy rage 
Inflicted, firm she stands and undecayed ; 

Like our first sires', a beautiftd old age 
Is hers, in venerable years arrayed ; 

And yet to her benignant stars may bring, 

What fate denies to man, . • a second spring. 
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xvni. 

When I may read of tilts in days of old. 
And tourneys graced by chieftains of renown. 

Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold, 
If Fancy would pourtray some stately town. 

Which for snch pomp fit theatre should be. 

Fair Bruges, I shall then remember thee. 



XIX. 

Nor did thy landscape 3rield me less delight. 
Seen from the deck as slow it glided by, 

Or when beneath us, from thy Beliroy's height. 
Its boundless circle met the bending sky ; 

The waters smooth and straight, thy proper boast. 

And lines of road-side trees in long perspective lost 
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No happier fauid^cgpe may on earth be seen^ 
Bach gardens all around and fruitful grwen, 

White dwdUings trim relieved with lively green. 
The pollard that the Flemish painter loves. 

With aspins tall and poplars fiur to view. 

Casting o'er all the land a grey and willowy hue. 



XXI* 

My lot hath lain in scenes sublime and rude. 
Where still devoutly I luive served and sought 

The Power divine which dwells in solitude. 
In boyhood was I wont, witii rapture fraught. 

Amid those rocks and woods to wander free, 

Where Avon hastens to the Severn sea. 
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XXII. 

In Cintra also have I dwelt erewhile, 
That earthly Eden, and have seen at eve 

The searmists, gathering round its mountain pile, 
Whelm with their hillows all below, but leave 

One pinnacle sole-seen, whereon it stood 

like the Ark on Ararat, above the flood. 



XXIII. 

And now am I a Cumbrian mountaineer; 
' Their wintry garment of unsullied snow 
The mountams have put on, the heavens are clear. 

And yon dark lake spreads silently below ; 
Tflio sees them only in their summer hour 
Sees but their beauties half, and knows not half their pow 
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1 



XXIV. 

Vet hath the Flemish scene a chami for me 

That soothei and wins upon the willing heart ; 
Though all is level as the sleeping sea, 

A natural beaaty springs from perfect art, 
AncT something more than pleasure fills the breast. 
To see how well-directed toil is blest. 



XXV. 

I 



Two nights have past; the morning opens well. 
Fair are the aspects of the favonring sky; 

Soon yon sweet chimes the appointed hour will tell. 
For here to music Time moves merrily : 

Aboard ! aboard ! no more must we delay, • . 
FareweD, good people of the Fleur de Bled I 
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XXVI. 

Beside the busy wharf the Trekschuit rides. 
With painted plumes and tent-like awning gay; 

Carts, barrows, coaches, hurry from all sides, 
And passengers and porters throng the way, 

Contending all at once in clamorous speech, 

French, Flemish, English, each confusing each. 



XXVIL 

All disregardant of the Babel sound, 
A swan kept oaring near with upraised eye, 

A beauteous pensioner, who daily found 
The bounty of such casual company ; 

Nor did she leave us till the bell was rung. 

And slowly we our watry way begun. 
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XXVIII. 

lurope can boast no richer^ goodlier scene. 
Than that thro' which our pleasant passage lay, 

ly fertile fields and fruitful gardens green. 
The journey of a short autunmal day ; 

leek well-fed steeds our steady vessel drew, 

he heavens were fair, and Mirth was of our crew* 



XXIX. 

long the smooth canal's unbending line. 
Beguiling time with light discourse, we went, 
or wanting savoury food nor generous wine. 
Ashore too there was feast and merriment ; 
he jovial peasants at some village fair 
^ere dancing, drinking, smoking, gambling there. 
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XXX. 

Of tbese^ or of the ancient towers of Ghent 
Renowned, I must not tarry now to tell; 

Of picture, or of church, or monument; 
Nor how we mounted to that ponderous bell 

The Belfiroy's boast, which bears old Roland's name. 

Nor yields to Oxford Tom, or Tom of Lincoln's fame. 



XXXI.^ 

Nor of that sisterhood whom to their rule 
Of holy life no hasty tows restrain. 

Who, meek disciples of the Christian school. 
Watch by the bed of sickness and of pain : 

Oh what a strength divine doth Faith impart 

To inborn goodness in the female heart l 
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XXXII. 

A gentle party from the shores of Kent 
Thus far had been oar comrades as befell;. 

Fortune had linked us firsts and now Consent^ ^. 
For why should Choice divide whom Chance so well 

Had joined, seeing they to view the famous ground^ 

Like us, were to the Field of Battle bound. 



XXXIII. 

Farther as yet they looked not than that quests • . 

The land was all before them where to choose* 
So we consorted here, a« seemed best ; 

Who would such pleasant fellowship refuse 
Of ladies fair and gentle comrades free? . • 
Certes we were a joyous con^any. 

c 5^ 
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XXXIV. 

Yet ladked we not dueoane for graver tiineg^ 
Such as might Boit sage auditors^ I ween ; 

For some among as in far distant climes, 
The cities and the ways of men had seen; 

No unobservant travellers thej, bat well 

Of what they there had learnt they knew to tell. 



XXXV. 

The one of frozen Moscovy could speak. 
And well his willing Hsteners entertain 

With tales of that inclement region bleak, 
The pageantiy and pomp of Catherine's reign. 

And that proud city, which with wise intent 

The mighty founder raised, his own great monumen 
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XXXVL 

And one had dwelt with Malabars and Moors, 
Where fertile earth and genial heaven dispense 

Profuse their bounty upon Indian shores ; 
Whate'er delights the eye, or charms the sense, 

The vallies with perpetual fruitage blest, 

Tbe mountains with unfading foliage drest. 



XXXVIL 

He those barbaric palaces had seen, 
The work of Eastern potentates of old ; 

And in the Temples of the Rock had been. 
Awe-struck their dread recesses to behold ; 

A gifted hand was his, which by its skill 

Could to theeyepourtraysuchwonderous scenes at w 



/ 
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xxxvin. 

A third, who from the Land of Lakes with me 
Went out upon this pleasant pilgrimage. 

Had sojourned long heyond the Atlantic sea; 
Adventurous was his spirit as his age. 

For he in far Brazil, thro* wood and waste. 

Had travelled many a day, and there his heart was placed. 



XXXIX. 

Wild region, . . happy if at night he found 
The shelter of some rude Tapuya's shed ; 

Else would he take his lodgement on the ground-,. 
Or from the tree suspend his hardy hed ; 

And sometimes starting at the jaguar's cries,. 

See thro' llie murky night the prowler's fiery eyes^ 
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XL. 

1 sometimes over thirsty deserts drear, 
Lnd sometimes over flooded plains he went; .^« 
oy it was his fire-side tales to hear, 
Lnd he a comrade to my heart's content : 
he of what I most desired could tell, 
t loVed the Portagals because he knew them welL 



XLI. 

re to the easy barge we bade adien ; 
jand-travellers now along the well-pared way, 
ere road-side trees- still lengthening on the view, 
before us and behind unvarying lay : 
t)' lands well-laboured to Alost we came, 
lere whilome treachery stained the English name. 
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XLH. 

Then saw wc Afflighem, by ruin rent. 
Whose venerable fragments strew the land ; 

Grown wise too late, the multitude lament 
The ravage of their own unhappy hand; 

Its records in their frenzy torn and tost. 

Its precious stores of learning wrecked and lost. 



XLIII. 

Whatever else we saw was chearful all. 
The signs of steady labour well repaid ; 

The grapes were ripe on every cottage wall. 
And merry peasants seated in the shade 

Of gamer, or within the open door, 

From gathered hop-vines plucked the plenteous store. 
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XLIV. 

Thro' Assche for water and for cakes renowned 
We past, pursuing still our way, tho' late; 

And when the shades of night were closing round, 
Brussels received us thro' her fiiendly gate, • . 

Proud city, fated many a change to see, 

And now the seat of new-made monarchy. 
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BRUSSELS. 

I. 

Where might a gayer spectacle be founcF 
Than Brussels offered on that festive nighty 

Her squares and palaces irradiate round 
To welcome the imperial Moscovite, 

Who now, the wrongs of Europe twice redrest,. 

Came there a welcome and a glorious guest ? 



BRUSSELS. ... ^l 



II. 

Her mile-long avenue with lamps was hung, 
Innnmerous, which difiiised a light like day ; 

Where thro' the line of splendour, old and young 
Paraded all in festival array ; 

While fiery harges, plying to and fro. 

Illumined as they moved the liquid glass helow. 



III. 

By day withfanrrying crowds the streets were thronged. 
To gain of this great Czar a passing sight ; 

And music, dance, and hanquetings prolonged 
The various work of pleasure thro' the night. 

» 

You might have deemed, to see that joyous town. 
That wretchedness and pain were there unknown. 
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IV. 

Yet three short months had scarcely passed uwbj. 

Since, shaken with the approaching battle's breath. 
Her inmost chambers trembled with dismay ; 

M 

And now within her walls, insatiate Death, 
Devoarer whom no harvest e'er can fill, 
The gleanings of that field was gathering stilL 



V. 

Within those walls there lingered at that hoar 
Many a brave soldier on the bed of pain. 

Whom aid of human art should ne'er restore 
To see his country and his friends again ; 

And many a victim of that fell debate 

Whose life yet wavered in the scales of fate. 
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Some I beheld, for whom the donbtfiil seate 
Had to the side of life inclined at length ; 

Emaciate was their form, their features pale. 
The limbs so vigorous late, bereft of strength ; 

And for their gay habiliments of yore. 

The habit of the House of Pain they wore. 



VII. 

Some in the eonrts of that great hospital, 
That they might taste the sun and open air. 

Crawled out ; or sate beneath the southern wall; 
Or leaning in the gate, stood gazing there 

In listless guise upon the passers by, 

Whiling away the hours of slow recovery. 
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VIH. 

Others in waggons borae abroad I saw. 
Albeit recovering, still a moumful sight : 

Languid and helpless some were stretched on straw,^ 
Some more advanced sustained themselves upright. 

And with bold eye and careless front, methonght. 

Seemed to set wounds and death again at noaght. 



IX. 

Well had it fared with these ; nor went it ill 
With those whom war had of a limb bereft. 

Leaving the life untouched, that they had still 
Enough for health as for existence left ; 

But some there were who lived to draw the breath: 

Of pain thro' hopeless years of lingering death. 
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Here might the hideous face of war be seen, 
Stript of all pomp, adormnent, and disguise ; 

It was a dismal spectacle, I -ween. 
Such as might well to the beholders' eyes 

Bring sudden tears, and make the pious mind 

Orieve for the crimes and follies of mankind. 



XI. 

What had it been then in the recent days 
Of that great triumph, when the open wound 

Wiis festering, and along the crowded ways. 
Hour after hour was heard the incessant sound 

Of wheels, which o'er the rough and stony road 

Conveyed their living agonizing load ! 
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XII. 

Hearts little to the melting mood inclined 
Grew sick to see their sufiferings; and the thoagl 

Still comes with horror to the shuddering mind. 
Of those sad days when Belgian ears were taAgl 

The British soldier's cry, half groan, half prajer. 

Breathed when his pain is more than he can bear* 



XIII. 

Brare spirits, nobly had their part been done ! 

Brusseb could show, where Senne's slow waters g 
The cannon which their matchless valour won. 

Proud trophies of the field, ranged side hy side. 
Where as they stood in inofiensive row. 
The solitary guard paced to and firo. 
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XIV. 

^nconscioas instruments of human woe. 
Some for their mark the royal lilies bore. 

Fixed there when Britain was the Bourbon's foe ; 
And some embossed in brazen letters wore 

The sign of that abhorred misrule, which broke 

The guilty nation for a Tyranf s yoke. 




XT, 

Others were stampt with that Usurper's name, * • 
Recorders thus of many a change were they. 

Their deadly work thro' every change the same ; 
Nor ever had they seen a bloodier day. 

Than when as their late thunders roUed around, 

Brabant in all her cities felt the sound. 
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XVI. 

Then ceased their occupation. From the field 
Of battle here in triumph were they brought; 

Ribbands and flowers and laurels half concealed 
Their brazen mouths, so late with ruin fraught ; 

Women beheld them pass with joyful eyes. 

And children clapt their hands, and rent the air with criei. 



XYII. 

Now idly on the banks of Senne they lay. 

Like toys with which a child is pleased no more: 

Only the British traveller bends his way 
To see them on that unfrequented shore, 

And as a mournful feeling blends with pride. 

Remembers those who fought, and those who died. 



49 



III. 



THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 



HWARD from Brussels lies the field of bloody 
16 three hours journey for a well-girt man ; 
■seman who in haste pursued his road 
uld reach it as the second hour began. 
'ay is thro' a forest deep and wide, 
ding many a mile on either side. 
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II. 

No chearfal woodland this of antic trees. 
With thickets varied and with sunny glade ; 

liook where he wiU, the weary traveller sees 
One gloomy, thick, impenetrable shade 

Of tall straight trunks, which move before his sigh. 

With interchange of lines of long green light. 



III. 

Here, where the woods receding from the road 
Have left on either hand an open space 

For fields and gardens, and for man's abode. 
Stands Waterloo ; a little lowly place. 

Obscure till now, when it hath risen to fame^ 

And given the victory its English name.^ 
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"What time the second Carlos ruled in Spain^ 
Liast of the Austrian line hy Fate decreed. 

Here Castanaza reared a votive fane. 

Praying the Patron Saints to bless with seed 

HGis childless sovereign ; Heaven denied an heir, 

And Europe mourned in blood the frustrate prayer. 



V. 

That temple to our hearts was hallowed now : 
For many a wounded Briton there was laid. 

With such poor help as time might then aUow 
From the fresh carnage of the field conveyed ; 

And they whom human succours could not save. 

Here in its precincts found a hasty grave* 
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VI. 

And here on marble tablets set on high, 

In English lines by foreign workmen traced. 

Are names familiar to an English eye ; 

Their brethren here the fit memorials placed. 

Whose unadorned inscriptions briefly tell 

Their gallant comrades' rank, and where they ML 



VII. 

The stateliest monument of public pride. 
Enriched with all magnificence of art. 

To honour Chieftains who in victory died. 
Would wake no stronger feeling in the heart 

Than these plain tablets, by the soldiers hand 

Raised to his comrades in a foreign land. 
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VIIL 

Not far removed you find the burial-ground. 
Yet so that skirts of woodland interyene ; 

A small enclosure, rudely fenced around ; 
Three grave-stones only for the dead are seen : 

One bears the name of some rich villager, 

The first for whom a stone was planted there. 



IX. 

Beneath the second is a German laid, 

Whom Bremen, shaking ofi'the Frenchman's yoke. 
Sent with her sons the general cause to aid ; 

He in the fight received his mortal stroke. 
Yet for his country's aggravated woes 
Lived to see vengeance on her hated foes. 



J 
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A son of Erift sleeps below the third ; 

By friendly hands his body where it lay 
Upon the field of blood had been interred. 

And thence by those who mourned him borne away 
In pious reverence, for departed worth, 
Laid here with holy rites in consecrated earth. 



XI. 

Repose in peace, brave soldiers, who have found 
In Waterloo and Soigny's shade your rest ! 

Ere this hath British valour made that gpround 
Sacred to you, and for your foes unblest. 

When Marlborough here, victorious in his might 

Surprizs^ the Frenich, and smote them in their flight 
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XII* 

rhose wars are as a tale of times gone by. 
For so doth perishable fame decay, . • 

Sere on the gromid wherein the slaughtered Be, 
The memory of that fight is past away ; • . 

And even om- glorious Blenheim to the fidd 

Of Waterloo and Wellington must yield. 



XIII. 

Soon shall we reach that scene of mighty deeds. 
In one unbending line a short league hence; 

Aright the forest from the road recedes. 
With wide sweep trending south andwestward thence; 

Aleh along the line it keeps its place 

Some half-hour's distance at a traveller's pace. 
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XIV. 

The country here expands, a wide-spread scene ; 

No Flemish gardens fringed with willows these, 
Nor rich Brabantine pastures ever green. 

With trenches lined, and rows of aspin trees ; 
In tillage here the unwooded open land 
Returns its increase to the farmer's hand. 



XV. 

Behold the scene where Slaughter had full s>way I 
A mile before us lieth Mount St. John, 

The hamlet which the Highlanders that day 
Preserved from spoil ; yet as much farther on 

The single farm is placed, now known to fame. 

Which from the sabred hedge derives its name. 
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XVI. 

Straight onward yet for one like distance more, 
And tiiere the house of Belle Alliance stands. 

So named, I gaess, by some in days of yore, 
In-fiiendship, or in wedlock joining hands : 

Little, did they who called it thus foresee 

The place that name should hold in history I 



xvn. 

Beyond these points the fight extended not, . . 

SmaB theiatre for sUch a tragedy ! 
Its breadth scarce more, from eastern Papelot 

To where the groves of Hougoumont on liigh 

* 

Rear in the west their venerable head. 
And cover with their shade the countless dead^ 

D 5 
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XVIII. 

But wouldst thou tread this celebrated ground^ 
And trace with understanding eyes a scene 

Above all other fields of war renowned. 
From western Hougoumont thy way begin ; 

There was our strength on that side, and there first, 

In all its force, the storm of battle burst. 



XIX. 

Strike eastward then across toward La Haye, 
The single farm : with dead the fields between 

Are lined, and thou wilt see upon the way 

Long wave-like dips and swells which intervene. 

Such as would breathe the war-horse, and impede. 

When that deep soil was wet, his martial speed. 
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This is the groimd whereon the young Nassau, 
Efhaling that day his ancestors' renown, 

Received his hurt ; admiring Belgium saw 
The youth proved worthy of his destined crown: 

All tongues his prowess on that day proclaim. 

And children lisp his praise and bless their Prince's name» 



XXI. 

When thou hast reached La Haye, survey it well, 
Here was the heat and centre of Uie strife ; 

This point must Britain hold whate'er befell, 
And here both armies were profuse of life : 

Once it was lost, • . and then a stander by 

Belike had trembled for the victory. 
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XXII. 

Not so the leader, od whose equal mind 

Such interests hung in that momentous day; 

So well had he his motley troops assigned^ 
That where the vital points of action lay. 

There had he placed those soldiers whom he knew 

No fears could quail, no dangers could suhdue. 



XXIIL 

Small was his British force, nor had he here 
The Portugals, in heart so near allied. 

The worthy comrades of his. late career. 

Who fought so oft and conquered at his side. 

When with the Red Cross joined in brave advance. 

The glorious Quinas mocked the air of France. 
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XXIV. 

Now of the troops with whom he took the field. 
Some were of doubtful faith, and others raw ; 
He stationed these where they might stand or yield; 

But where the stress of battle he foresaw, 
There were his links (his own strong words I speak) 
And rivets which no human force could break. 



XXV. 

O my brave countrymen, ye answered well 
To that heroic trust ! Nor less did ye. 

Whose worth your grateful country aye shall tell, 
True children of our sister Germany, 

Who while she groaned beneath the oppressor's chain. 

Fought for her freedom in the fields of Spain. 
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xxyi. 

La Haye, bear witness ! sacred i» it kigbt, 
And sacred is it truly from that day ; 

For never braver blood was spent in figbt 
Than Britain \xere hath mingled with the clay. 

Set where thou wilt thy foot^ thou scarce canst tread 

Here on a spot unhallowed by the dead. 



XXVIl. 

Here was it that the Highlanders withstood 
The tide of tostile power, received its weight 

With jresolute strength, and stemmed and turned the flood; 
And fitly here, as in that Grecian strai^t. 

The funeral stone might say, Go traveller, teQ 

Scotland, that in our duty here we felL 
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XXVIIL 

Still eastward from this point thy way pursue. 

There grows a single hedge along the lane^ • • 
Xo other is there far or near in view : 

The raging enemy essayed in vain 
To pass that line, . . a hraver foe withstood. 
And this whole ground was moistened with their hlood. 



XXIX. 

Leading his gallant men as he was wont. 
The hot assailants' onset to repel, 

Advancing hat in hand, here in the front 
Of hattle and of danger, Picton fell ; 

Lamented Chief! than whom no hraver name 

His country's annals shall consign to fame. 



i 
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XXX. 

Scheldt had not seen as, had his voice been heard, 
Return with shame from her disastrous coast : 

But Fortune soon to fairer fields preferred 

His worth approved which Cambria long may boast: 

France felt him then, and Portugal and Spain 

His honoured memory will for aye retain- 



XXXI. 

Hence to the high-wailed house of Papelot, 
The battle's boundary on the left, incline; 

Here thou seest Frischermont not far remote, 
From whence, like ministers of wrath divine. 

The Prussians issuing on the 3delding foe, 

Consununated their great and total overthrow* 
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XXXII. 

Deem not that I the martial skiU should boast 
Where horse and foot were stationed, here to tell. 

What points were occupied by either host. 
And how the battle raged, and what befell, 

And how oar great Conunander's eagle eye 

Which comprehended all^ secured the victory. 



XXXIIL 

This were the historian's, not the poet's part ; 

Such task would iU the gentle Muse beseem,. 
Who to the thoughtful mind and pious heart. 

Comes with her offering from this awful theme ; 
Content if what she saw and gathered there 
She may in unambitious song declare. 



j 
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xxxiy. 

Look how upon the Ocean's treacherous face 
The hreeze and summer sunshine softly play, 

And the green-heaving hillows hear no trace 
Of all the wrath and wreck of yesterday ; . . 

So from the field which here we looked upcm. 

The vestiges of dreadful war were gone. 



XXXY. 

Earth had received into her silent womh 

Her slaughtered creatures : horse and man they lay, 

And Mend and foe, within the general tomh. 
Equal had heen their lot; one fatal day 

For all, . . one iahour, . . and one place of rest 

They found within their conmion parent's hreast 
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XXXVl. 

The passing seasons had not yet effaced 

The stamp of numerous hoofs impressed by forco 

Of cavahry, whose path might still be traced. 
Yet Nature every where resumed her course; 

Low pansies to the sun their purple gave^ 

And the soft poppy blossomed on the grave. 



XXXVII. 

In parts the careful farmer had renewed 
His labours^ late by battle frustrated ; 

And where the unconscious soil had been imbued 
With blood, profosely there like water shed, 

There had his plough-share turned the guilty ground. 

And the green com was springii^ all around. 
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XXXVIII. 

The graves he left for natural thought humane 
Untouched; and here and there where in the strife 

Contending feet had trampled down the grain, 
Some hardier roots were found, which of their life 

Tenacious, had put forth a second head, 

And sprung, and eared, and ripened on the dead. 



\ 



XXXIX. 

Some marks of wreck were scattered all around, 
As shoe, and helt, and broken bandoleer. 

And hats which bore the mark of mortal wound ; 
Gun-flints and balls for those who closelier peer ; 

And sometimes did the breeze upon its breath 

Bear from ill-covered graves a taint of death. 
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XL. 

More yestige.of destractiire man was seen 

Where man in works of peace had laboured more; 

At Hoogoamont the hottest strife had been. 
Where trees and walls the mournfnl record bore 

Of war's wild rage, tnmks pierced with many a wound. 

And roofs and half-burnt rafters on the ground. 



XLI. 

A goodly mansion this, with gardens fair. 

And ancient groves and fruitful orchard wide^' 

Its dove-cot and its decent house of prayer. 
Its ample stalls and gamers well supplied. 

And spacious bartons clean, well-walled around. 

Where all the wealth of rural life was found. 
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XLII. 

That goodly mansion on the ground wm laid. 
Save here and there a blackened broken wall; 

The wounded who were borne beneath its shade 
Had there been crushed and buried by the fall; 

And there tlicy lie where they received their doom, • 

Oh let no band disturb th^t honourable temb ! 



XLIII. 

Contiguous to this wreck the little fane 

Por worship hallowed, still uninjured stands. 

Save that its Crucifix displays too plain 
The marks of outrage from irreverent hands, 

AlaSy to think such irreligious deed 

Of wrong from British soldiers should proceed ! 
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XLIV. 

rhe dove^sot top remains ; scared at the fight 
The fairdfl sought shelter in the forest shade ; 

But still they kept their native haunts in sight, 
And when few days their terror had allayed. 

Forsook Ugain Ihe solitary wood, 

for their '«U home and human neighbourhood. 



XLV. 

The gardener^s dwelling was untouched; his wife 

Fled with her children to some, near retreat. 
And there lay tre|^b]ing for her husband's life : 

He stood the issue, saw the foe's retreat, 
And lives unhurt where thousands fell around^ 
To tell the stcHy of that famous ground. 
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XLVI. 

His generous dog was well approved that hour. 
By courage as by love to man allied ; 

He thro' the fiery storm and iron shower 

Kept the ground bravely by his master's side : 

And now when to the stranger's hand he draws. 

The noble beast seems conscious of applause. 



XLVII. 

Toward the grove the wall with musket-holes 
Is pierced ; our soldiers here their station held 

Against the foe, and many were the souls 
Then from their fleshly tenements expelled. 

Six hundred Frenclmien have been burnt close by, 

And underneath one mound their bones and ashes lie. 
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XLYIII. 

One streak of blood upon the wall wa:} traced. 
In length a man's just Stature from the head ; 

There where it gushed yon saw it uneffaced : 
Of all the blood which on that day was shed 

This mortal stain alone remained impressed, . . 

The all-devouring earth had drunk the rest. 



XLVL 

Here from the heaps who strewed the fatal plain 
Was Howard's corse by faithful hands conveyed, 

And not to be confounded with the slain. 
Here in a grave apart with reverence laid. 

Till hence his honoured rehcs o'er the seas 

Were borne to England, where they rest in peace. 
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Another grave had yielded np its dead. 

From whence to bear his son a father came. 

That he might lay him where his own grey head 
Ere long must needs be laid. That soldier^s name 

Was not remembered there^ yet may the verte 

Present this reverent tribute to his herse. 



LI. 

Was it a soothing or a monmfol thought 
Amid this scene of slaughter as we stood. 

Where armies had with recent fury fought. 
To mark how gentle Nature still pursued 

Her quiet course, as if she took no care 

For what her noblest work had suffered there ? 
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jua. 

Vhe pears had ripened on the garden wall ; 

Those leaves which on the aatoninal earth were spread, 
rhe trees, though pierced and scarred with many a baD, 

Had onij in their natural season shed : 
Flowers were in seed whose buds to swell began 
When such wild havoc here was made of man ! 



LIU. 

Throughout the garden, firuits and herbs and fiowers 
You saw in growth, or ripeness, or decay ; 

The green and well-trimmed dial marked the hours 
With gliding shadow as they past away ; 

Who would have thought, to see this garden fair. 

Such horrors had so late been acted there! 
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LIV. 

Now Hongoumont^ farewell to thy domain ! 

Might I dispose of thee, no woodman's hand 
Should e'er thy venerable groves profane ; 

Untouched, and like a temple should they stand. 
And consecrate by- general feeling, wave 
Their branches o'er the ground where sleep the brare. 



LT. 

Thy ruins as they fell should aye remain, . • 
What monument so fit for those below? 

Thy garden through all ages should retain 
The form and fashion which it weareth now. 

That fiiture pilgrims here might all things see, 

Such as they were at this great victory. 
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IV. 



THE SCENE OF WAR 

I. 

No cloud the azure vault of heaven distained 
That day when we the field of war surveyed ; 

The leaves were falling, but the groves retained 
Foliage enough for beauty and for shade ; 

Soft airs prevailed, and thro' the sunny hours 

The bees were busy on the year's last flowers. 
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II. 

Well was the season with the scene combined. 
The autumnal sunshine suited well the mood 

Which here possessed the meditative mind, . • 
A human sense upon the field of blood, 

A Christian thankfiilness, a British pride. 

Tempered by solemn thought, yet stUl to joy allied. 



III. 

What British heart that would not feel a flow 
Upon that ground, of elevating pride ? 

What British cheek is there that would Bot glow 
To hear our country blest and magnified ? • • 

For Britain here was Uest by old and young. 

Admired by every heart and praised by every tongue. 
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ly. 

Not for brave bearing in the field alone 
Doth grateftd Belgium bless the British name ; 

The order and the perfect honour shown 

In all things^ have enhanced the soldier^s &me : 

For this we heard the admiring people raise 

One oniTersal voice sincere of praise. 



V. 

Yet with indignant feeling thej enquired 
Wherefore we spared the author of this strife? 

Why had we not^ as highest law required^ 
With ignominy closed the culprit's life ? 

For him alone had all this blood been shed, • . 

Why had not vengeance stmclp the guilty head? 
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O God ! they said, it was a piteous thing 
To see the after-horrors of the fight. 

The lingering death, the hopeless suffering, . • 
What heart of flesh unmoved could bear the sight! 

One man was cause of all this world of woe, . • 

Ye had him, . . and ye did not strike the blow! 



VII. 

How will ye answer to all after time 
For that great lesson which ye failed to gire ? 

As if excess of guilt excused the crime. 
Black as he is with blood ye let him live ! 

Children of evil take your course henceforth. 

For what is Justice but a name on earth ! 
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VIII. 

Vain had it been with these in glosing speech 
Of precedents to use the specious tongue; 

This might perplex the ear, but fail to reach 

The heart, from whence that honest feeling sprung : 

And had I dared my inner sense belie. 

The Toice of blood was there to join them in their cry. 



IX. 

We left the field of battle in such mood 
As human hearts from thence should bear away, 

And musing thus our purposed route pursued, 
Which still thro' scenes of recent bloodshed lay. 

Where Prussia late with strong and stern delight 

Hung en her hated foes to persecute their flioht, 

s 5 
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No hoar lor tanriance that^ or for remorse ! 

Yengeaace, who long had hm^ered, lock her fill. 
And Retrihutioii held its righteous course : 

As when in elder time, the Sun stood st31 
On Giheon, and the Moon above the rale 
Of Ajakn hung motioidess and {>ale. 



XI. 

And what tho' no portentous day was giTen 
To render here the work of wrath compleat, ' 

The Sun^ I ween, seemed standing still in heayen 
To those who harried from that dire defeat; 

And when they prayed for darkness in their flight^ 

The Moon arose upon them broad and bright 
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XII. 

No covert might they find ; the op^i Isni, 
O'er which so late exultingly they past^ 

Lay all beford them and on either hand ; 
Close on their flight the ayengers followed fast. 

And when they reached Genappe and there dre^ brealb^ 

Short respite found they there from fear and death. 



xin. 

That fatal town betrayed them to more loss ; 

Thro' one long street the only passage lay, 
And then the narrow bridge they needs must cross 

Where Dyle, a shallow streamlet, crossed the way: 
For life they fled, • ^ no thought had tiiey but fear, 
And their own baggage choaked the outlet here. 
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XIV. 

He who had bridged the Danube's afflaent stream, 
With all the unbroken Austrian power in sights 

(So had his empire vanished like a dream) 
Was by this brook impeded in his flight ; . . 

And then what passions did he witness there . . « 

Rage» terror, execrations^ and despair! 



XV. 

Ere thro' the wreck his passage could be made. 
Three miserable hours, which seemed like yean,. 

Was he in that ignoble strait delayed ; 
The dreadful Prussians' cry was in his earn,. 

Fear in his heart, and in his soul that hell 

Whoae due rewards he merited so welL 



Ik.. 
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XVI. 

Foremost again as be was wont to be 
In fligbt, tho' not tbe foremost in tbe strife^ 

The Tyrant burried on, of infamy 
Regardless, nor regarding ougbt but life ; . . 

Ob wretcb! without tbe courage or &e faith 

To die with those whom be had led to death t 



xrit. 

Meantime bis guilty followers in disgrace. 
Whose pride for ever now was beaten dowi^ 

Some in tbe houses sought a biding place ; 
While at tbe entrance of that fatal town 

Others who yet some show of heart displayed, 

A short vain effort of resistance made : 
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XVIII. 

Feeble and iUnsustained ! The foe burst through; 

With unabatiug heat they searched around ; 
The wretches irom their lurking-holes they drew,.. 

Such mercy as the French had given they found. 
Death had more victims there in that one hour 
Than fifty years might else hare rendered to his powsr. 



XIX. 

Here did we inn upon our pilgrimage. 

After such day an unfit resting-^lace : 
For who from ghastly thoughts could disengage 

The haunted mind, when erery where the trace 
Of death was seen, • • the bloodnstain on the waD^ 
And musquet-marks in chamber and in hall! 
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All talk too was of death. They shewed us here 
The room where Branswick's hody had heen laid, 

Where his brave followers, bending o'er the bier, 
In bitterness their vows of vengeance made ; 

Where Wellington beheld the slaughtered Chief, 

And for awhile gave way to manly grie£ 



Duhesme, whose crimes the Catalans may tell, 
Died here ; . . with sabre strokes the posts are scored. 

Hewn down upon the threshold where he fell. 
Himself then tasting of the ruthless sword ; 

A Bmnswicker discharged the debt of Spain, 

And where he dropt the stone preserves the stain* 
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XXIL 

Too mucli of life hath on thy plains been shed, 
Brabant ! so oft the scene of war^s debate ; 

But ne'er with blood were they so largely fed 
As in this rout and wreck ; when righteous Fate 

Brought on the French, in warning to all times, 

A vengeance wide and sweeping as their crimes : 



XXIII. 

Vengeance for Egypt and for Syria's wrong ; 

For Portugal's unutterable woes ; 
For Germany, who suffered all too long 

Beneath these lawless, faithless, godless foes i 
For blood tehich on the Lord so long had cried. 
For Earth opprest, and Heaven insulted and defied* 



( 
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XXIV. 

We fiiDowed finom Geoappe their line of flight 
To flie Cross RoadSy where Britain's sons sustained 

Agauost such perilous force the desperate fight : 
Deserving for that field so well maintained, 

SuxHk fame as for a like devotion's meed 

The world hath to the Spartan band decreed. 



XXV. 

Upon fliis ground the noble Brunswick died. 
Led on too rashly by his ardent heart; 

Liong shall his grateful country tell with pride 
How manfully he chose the better part; 

When g^roaning Germany in chains was boand> 

He only of her Princes faithful found. 
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XXVI. 

And here right bravely did the German band 
Once more sustain their well-deserved applause; 

As when, revenging there their native land, j . 
In Spain they laboured for the general cause. 

In this most arduous strife none more than they 

Endured the heat and burthen of the day. 



XXVII. 

Here too we heard the praise of British worth. 
Still best approved when most severely tried; 

Here were broad patches of loose-lying earth. 
Sufficing scarce the mingled bones to hide, . • 

And half-uncovered graves, where one might se» 

The loathliest features of mortality. 
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XXVIIL « 

Dastward from hence we struck, and reached the field 
Of ligny, where the Prussian, on that day 

By far-outnumbering force constrained to yiekl> 
Fronted the foe, and held them stiU at hay ; 

And in that brave defeat acquired fresh claim 

To glory, and enhanced his country's fautne. 



Here was a scene which fancy might delight 
To treasure up among her cherished stores^ 

And bring again before the inward sight 
Often when she recalls the long-past h6urs ; • • 

Well-cultured hill and dale extending wide, 

Hamlets and village spires on every side ; 
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XXX. 

The autamnal-tinted groves; the upland mill' 
Which oft was won and lost amid the Scxji 

Green pastures watered hy the silent rill ; 
The lordly Castle yielding to decay. 

With bridge and barbican and moat and towtr, 

A fairer sight perchance than when it frowned in poWtr : 



The avenue before its mined gate. 

Which when the Castle, suffering leas from timr 
Than havoc, hath foregone its strength and atatey 

Uninjured flourisheth in nature's prime ; 
To us a grateful shade did it supply. 
Glad of that shelter from the noontide sky : 
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XXXIL 

The quarries deep, where many a massive hlock 

For some Parisian monument of pride. 
Hewn with long labour from the granite rock, 

Lay in the change of fortune cast aside ; 
But rightly with those stones should Prussia build 
Her monumental pile on Ligny's bloody field ! 



XXXIII. 

The wealthy village bearing but too plain 
The dismal marks of recent fire and spoil ; 

Its decent habitants, an active train, 

And mfmy a one at work with needful toil 

On roof or thatch, the ruin to repair, . . 

May never War repeat such devastation there. 
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XXXIY. 

Ill had we done if we had huiried bj 
A scene in faithful history to be famed 

Thro' long succeeding ages ; iM>r may I 
The hospitality let pass unnamed. 

And courteous kindness on that distant gfround, 

Which strangers as we were for England'^ sake we fonnc 



XXXV. 

And dear to England should be lignys name. 

Prussia and England both were proved that day; 
Each generous nation to the others &me 

Her ample tribute of applause will pay ; 
Long as the memory of those labours past^ 
Unbroken may their Fair Alliance last ! 
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XXXVI. 

The tales which of that field I could unfold^ 

Better it is that silence should conceal. 
They who Had 4seen th^n shuddered while they told 

Of things so hideous ; and they cried with zeal. 
One man hath caused all this, of men the worst, • • 
Oh wherefore have ye spared his head accurst ! 



XXXVII. 

It fits not now to tell our farther way 
Thro' many a scene hy hounteous nature blest ; 

Nor how we found where'er our journey lay, 
An Englishman was still an honoured guest ; 

But still upon this point where'er we went. 

The indignant voice was heard of discontent. 
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XXXVIII. 

And hence there l&j, too plainly might we ao%, 
An ominous feeling upon every heart : 

What hope of lasting order could there be^ 
They said, where Justice had not had her part? 

Wisdom doth rule with Justice by her side ; 

Justice from Wisdom none may e'er divide. 



XXXIX. 

The shaken mind Mt all things insecure : 
Accustomed long to see successful crimes^ 

And helplessly the heavy yoke endure. 

They now looked back upon their father's times 

Erfe the wild rule of Anarchy began. 

As to some happier world, or golden age of man. 
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XL. 

As they who in the vale of years advance, 
And the dark eve is closing on their way, 

When on their mind the recollections glance 
Of early joy, and Hope's delightftd day, 

Behold, in brighter hues than those of truth. 

The light of morning on the fields of youth. 



XLI. 

Fhose who amid these troubles had grown grey^ 
Recurred with mournful feeling to the past ; 

Blest had we known our blessings ! they would say. 
We were not worthy that our hliss should last ! 

Peaceful we were and flourii^hmg and free, 

But madly we required more liberty! 
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XUI. 

Remondess France had iong o^^resaed the land. 
And fiw her frantic projects drained its Uood; 

And now the j felt the Prasaian's heavy hand : 
He came to aid them; hravelj had he stood 

In their defence; •• hat oh ! in peace how in 

The addier's deeds, how insolent his will! 



XLOL 

One general wish prevailed, •• if the j might see 
The hmfipj order oiM tnnea restored ! 

Give Aem Aeir fenner laws and fibnly, 
Thia Aeir desires and aecret prajoa in^lored ; . 

Foigeffid, as Ae atream of tone flows on. 

That dnt lAkh poMea k for erer gone. 



Il 
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PART THE SECOND. 



I. 

THE TOWEB. 
1. 

I THOUOHT upon these things in solitude. 
And mnsed upon th^n in the silent night ; 

The open grayes, the recent scene of hlood. 
Were present to the soul's creative sight ; 

These mournful images my mind possest. 

And mingled with the visions of my rest 



i 
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II. 

Met lw M glit tinft I ww tnreSiii^ «^er a phin 
Whose ImiitB, fiur bejond all reach of senae. 

The achiii|^ aoxioiis sight explmed in yam. 

How I came Iheie I omld Bot taO, nor whenot; 

Nor where my mefamdioly jooniey by; 

Only that soon ^ night woold dose upon my way. 



Behind me was a doloroos, dreaiy wota^ 
With huge and monldeni^ mkiB widd^ spread ; 

Wastes whidi had whikmie fertile r^oas heen^ 
T<Mnbs which had lort all reocmi of die dead ; 

And idiere the dim homon seemed to dose. 

Far off tiie-glaondiy Pyramids arose. 
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ir. 

Full fain would I have ktiowii what laj before^ 
Bat lifted there in vaio my mortal eye ; 

That pobt widi cloud and mist was covered o'er^ 
As tho' the earth were mingled with the sky. 

Yet thither^ as some power unseen impelled. 

My blind involuntary way I held. 



V. 

Across the plain innumeraUe crooda 
Like me were on tiieir destined journey bi^t. 

Toward Ae land of shadows and of clouds ; 
One pace they travelled^ to one point they went ; • • 

A motley multitude of dd and young, 

Men of all climes and hues, and every tongue* 
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VI. 

Ere long I came iqpon a field of dead. 
Where heaps of recent carnage fill'd the waj ; 

A ghastly sight, • • nor was there where to tread. 
So thickly slaughtered, horse and man, they lay. 

Methought that in that place of death I knew 

Again the late-seen field of Waterloo. 



VII. 

Troubled I stood, and doubtful where to go, . . 

A c<^ damp shuddering ran through all my fi*ame: 
Fain would I fly firom that dread scene, when lo ! 

A Twce as from aboye pronounced my name ; 
And looking to the sound, by the way-side 
I saw a lofty structure edified. 
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VIIL 

Most like it seemed to that aspiring Tower 
Which old Ambition reared on Babel's plain. 

As if he weened in his presumptuous power 
To scale high Heaven with daring pride profane ; 

Such was its giddy height : and round and round 

The spiral steps in long ascension wound. 



IX. 

Its frail foundations upon sand were placed. 
And round about it mouldering rubbish lay ; 

For easily by time and storms de&ced. 
The loose materials crumbled in decay : 

Rising so high, and built so insecure, 

III might such perishable work endure^ 

7& 
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I not the less west mf, atid as I drew 
Toward tiie lep^ more firm ^ structure seemed, 

With ni^er art eomposedy aad &ir to riew : 
Btroog and w^-binlt peroliance I mig^t ^^^ deemed 

The pile, had I not seen and mderstood 

Of what frail matter forra^^ and on what base it stood. 



Xt. 

There on the simmiit a grave personage 

ReceiTed vod wdicoroed mein oovrteons guise; 

On his grey tem[4es were the marks of age. 
As one whom years me&ongfat shoidd render wise. 

I saw that thou wert filled with doabt and fear. 

He said, and therefore bave I •oaHed thee here* 



&•. 
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Hence from thi« eminence sublime I see 
The wanderings of the erring cJCQwd below, 

And pitying thee in thy pei^ilexity, 
lYill tell thee all that thou canst need to know 

To guide thy steps aright I bent my hjead 

As if in thanks, . . And who art thou? I said. 



xin. 

He answered, I am lYisdom^ Mother Earth 
Af e, in her vigour self-conceiving, bore ; 

And as from elde3t time I date Qiy birth. 
Eternally with her shall I endure ; 

Her noblest offspring I, to whom alone 

The course of 3^blunary things is. kl^own. 
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xir. 

Master I quoth I, regarding hinr, I thoagiit 
That Wisdom was the child dirine of Heaven^ 

So^ he replied, have febUng preachers taught^ 
And the dnil world a light belief hath given; 

Bat yainly would these fools mj claim decrj^ . » 

Wisdom I am, and of the Earth am I. 



XV. 

Thus while fie spake I scanned hiiB features well'r 

Small but audacious was the Old Man's eye ; 
His countenance wa^ hard, and seemed to tell 

Of knowledge less than ofefirontery. 
Instruct me then, I said, for thou shouldst know,. 
From whence I came, and whither I must go» 
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XVI. 

Art thou then one who would his mind perplex 
it^ith knowled|;e ho<Hless even if attained ? 

Fond man! he answered ; . . wherefore shouldst Ihon Tex 
Thy heart with seeking what may not be grained ! 

Regard not what has been, nor what may be, 

O Child of Earth, this Now is all that toucheth thee ! 



XVIL 

He who performs the journey of to-day 
Cares not if yesterday were shower or sun : 

To-morrow let the heavens be what they may. 
And what recks he ! . . his wayfare will be done. 

Heedless of what hereafter may befall, 

lire whilst thou livest, for this life is all t 
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XVIII. 

I kept my rising indignation down, 

That I might hear what farther he would te^ck; 
Yet on my darkened brow the instinctiTe frown, 

Gathering at that abominable ^ech. 
Maintained its place : he marked it and pursued. 
Tuning his practised tongue to subtle flattery's mood: 



XIX. 

Do I not know thee, • • that from earliest youtb 
Knowledge hath been thy onjy heartVdesire ? 

Here seeing all things as they ai-e in truth, 
I dhow thee all to which thy thoughts aisqpire: 

No vapours here impede the exalted sense^ 

Nor mists of earth attain this eminence t 
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XX. 

WU^r thj way, Aou askest me, and what 
The region dark whereto thy footstepa tend. 

And where hy one inevitahle lot 
The ooune of aU yon nrakitade most end. 

Take thou tfais giass^ whose perfect power shall aid 

Thy faulty yision, and therewith explore the shade. 



XXI. 

Eager I looked ; but seeing with surprize 
That the same darkness still the view o'erspread. 

Half angrily I turned away mine eyes. 
Complacent then the Old Man smiled and said. 

Darkness is alii what more wouldst thou descry? 

Rest now content^ for fiirther oane can spy. 



i 
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XXII. 

Now mark me^ Child of Earth i he thas porsaed ; 

Let not the hypocrites thy reason blind. 
And to the quest of some unreal good 

Divert with dogmas vain thine erring mind: . . 
Learn thou, whate'er the motive they may cal!. 
That Pleasure is the aim, and Self the spring of alL 



XXIII. 

This is the root of knowledge. Wise are they 

Who to this guiding principle attend : 
They as they press along the world's high-way, 

ff 

With single aim pursue their steady end: 
No vain compunction checks their sure career; 
No idle dreams deceive; their heart is here. 
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XXIV. 

They firom the nature and the fate of man, 
Thas clearlj understood, derive their strength ; 

Knowing that as from nothing they beg^. 
To nothing they must needs return at length; 

This knowledge steels the heart and clears the mind. 

And they create on earth the Heaiven they find. 



XXV. 

Such, I made answer, was the Tyrant's creed 
Who bruised the nations with his iron rod^ 

Till on yon field the wretch received his meed 
From Britain, and the outstcetched arm of G?od! 

Behold him now, . . Death ever in his view. 

The only change for him* . . and Judgement to ensue! 
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XXVI. 

Behold him when &e UBbidden thoughts arise 
Of his old passions and nnbridled power; 

As the fierce tiger in confinement fies» 
And dreitms of Mood that he most taste no mcMrs,.. 

Hiett waking in that appetite of rage. 

Frets to and fro withm his narrow cage. 



XXVII. 

Hath he not diosen well ? the Old Man replied ; 

Bravely he aimed at universal swaj; 
And never earthlj Chief was glorified 

Like this Ni^leon in his prosperous day. 
All-ruling Fate itself hath not the power 
To alter what has been : and he has had his hour! 
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XXYIII. 

Take him, I answefed, at his fortnne's food ; 

Russia his fiiMidy the Austrian wars surceased. 
When Kings his creatures some^ and some subdued, 

like Tassab waited at his marriage feast ; 
And Europe like a map before him ky. 
Of which he gave at will, or took awaj. 



XXIX. 

Call then to mind Nayanre's heroic chief, 
Wandering by nig^t and day thro' wood and glen, 

His country's suflbrings like a private grief 
Wringing his heart : would Mina even then 

t'hose perils and that sorrow hare foregone 

To be that Tyrant on his prosperous throne 7 
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XXX. 

But wherefi>re name I him whose arm was free t 
A living hope his noble heart sostained, 

A faith which bade him thro' all dangers see 
The triumph hU enduring country gained. 

See Hofer with no earthly hope to aid, • . 

His country losty • ^himself to chains and death betrajed 



XXXI. 

3y those he served deserted in his need ; 

Given to the unrelenting Tyrant's power. 
And by his mean re\fienge condemned to bleed, • » 

Would he have bartered in that aweful hour 
His heart, his conscience^ and his sure renovm-. 
For the malignant murderer's crimes and crowa? 
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xxxn. 

Him too^ I know, a worthy thought of fame 
In that dread trance upheld; .. the foresight san» 

That in his own dear country his good name 

Long as the streams and mountains should endure; 

The shepherds on the hills should sing his praise. 

And children learn his deeds thro' aU succeeding days. 



Tom we to those in whom no glorious thought 
licnt its strong succour to the passive mind ; 

Ifor stirring enterprize within 1}iem wrought ; . • 
Who to their lot of bitterness resigned, • 

Endured their sorrows by the world unknown, 

And looked tof their reward to Death alone : 
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xxxir. 

Mothers wiUiiii G^rana's leagered wal!. 
Who saw their fomished children pine and die ; • . 

Widows snrnving Zaragasnt's &11 
To linger in abhorred captivity ; • • 

Yet would not hare exchanged their sacred woe 

For all the empire of their unscreant foei 



XXXV. 

Serene the .Old Man replied, and smiled with scorn, 
Behold the effect of error! thus to wear 

The days of miserable life forlorn, 

Straggling with evil and eonsamed with cire; • . 

Poor fools, whom vain and empty hqpes mislead! 

They reap their sufferings for their odIj meed. 
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XXXYL 

O false one! I exclaimed^ whom canst thon fod 
With such gross sophisms, but the wicked heart ! 

The pupils of thine own unhi^ppj school 
Are they who drase the vain an4 en^t j part ; 

How oft in age, in nckness, and in woe. 

Have they complained that all was vanity below I 



XXXVIL 

Look at that jnigiity Oaznevide Mahmood, 
Wh«a pinii^ in his Palace of Delight, 

He bade the gathered spoils of realms subdued 
Be spread before him to regale his sight. 

Whatever the Orient boasts of rich and rare, • • 

And then he wept to think what toys they were! 
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XXXVIIL 

Look at the Russian minion when he played 
With pearls and jewels which surpassed all price; 

And now apart their yarious hues arrayed. 
Blended their colours now in union nice. 

Then weary of the baubles, with a si^h. 

Swept them aside, and thought that all was vanilj ! 



XXXIX. 

Weaned by the fatal messenger from pride. 
The Syrian thro' the streets exposed his shroud; 

And one that ravaged kingdoms far and wide 
Upon the bed of sickness cried aloud. 

What boots my empire in this mortal throe. 

For the Grave calls me now, and I must go ! 
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XL. 

Thus felt these wretched men^ because decay 
Had touched them in their vitals; Deathstood by ; 

And Reason when the props of flesh gave way. 
Purged as with euphrasy the mortal eye. 

Who seeks for worldly honours, wealth or power. 

Will find them vain indeed at that dread hour ! 



XLI. 

Xliese things are vain ; but all things are not so, 
The virtues abd the hopes of human kind ! . . 

Yea, by the God who ordering all below. 
In his own image made the immortal mind. 

Desires there are which draw from Him their birth. 

And bring forth lasting fruits for Heaven and £artb< 
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XLII. 

Therefore thro' evil and thro' good conteoty 
The righteous man performs his part assigned; 

In bondage lingering, or with sufferings spent, 
Therefore doth peace support the heroic mind; 

And from the dreadful sacrifice of all. 

Meek woman doth not shrink at Duty's calL 



XLIII. 

Therefore the Martyr clasps the stake in faith. 
And sings thanksgiving while the flames aspire ; 

Victorious over agony and death. 
Sublime he stands and triumphs in the fire. 

As tho' to him Elijah's lot were given. 

And that the Chariot and the steeds of Heaven. 



123 




II. 
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With that my passionate discourse I brake ; 

1*00 fast the thought^ too strong the feeling oame* 
Composed the Old Man listened while I spake. 

Nor moved to wrath, nor capable of shame ; 
And when I ceased, unaltered was his mien. 
His hard eye unabashed, his front serene. 



Y 
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II. 

Hard is it error from the mind to weed. 

He answered, where it strikes so deep a root 

LiOt us to other argument proceed. 

And, if we may, discover what the frnit 

Of this long strife, . . what harvest of great good 

The World shall reap for all this cost of blood ! 



III. 

Assuming then a frown as thus he said. 

He stretched his hand from that commanding he^ht 
Behold, quoth he, where thrice ten thousand dead 

Are laid, the victims of a single fight I 
And thrice ten thousand more at ligny lie. 
Slain for the prelude to this tragedy ! 
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IV. 

This but a page of the great book of war^ . . 
A drop amid the sea of hnman woes ! . • . 
Thou canst remember when the Morning Star 

Of Freedom on rejoicing France arose» 
Oyer her yine-clad hills and regions gay. 
Fair even as Phosphor who foreruns tibte day. 



V. 

Such and so beautiful that Stai% uprise ; 

But soon the glorious dawn was overcast 
A baleful track it held across the skies, 

Till now thro' aU its fatal changes past. 
Its course fulfilled, its aspects understood. 
On Waterloo it hath gone down in blood. 
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VI. 

Where now the hopes with which thine ardent youth 

Rejoicingly to run its race began ? 
Where now the reign of Liberty and Truths 

The Rights Omnipotent of Equal Man^ 
The principles sihould make aQ discord cease. 
And bid poor humankind repose at length in peace? 



VII. 

Behold the Bourbon to that throne by force 
Restored, from whence by fury he was cast : 

Thus to the point where it began its course. 
The melancholy cycle comes at last ; 

And what are all the intermediate years ? . . 

What, but a bootless waste of blood and tears ! 
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VII!. 

The peace which thus at Waterloo ye won^ 
Shall it endure with this exasperate foe ? 

Id gratitude for all that ye have done^ 
Will France her ancient enmity forego ? 

Her wounded spirit, her envenomed will 

Ye knowy . . and ample means are left her still. 



IX. 

Mliat tho' the tresses of her strength be shorn, 
The roots remain untouched ; and as of old 

The bondsman Sampson felt his power return 
To his knit sinews, so shall ye behold 

France, like a gpiant fresh from sleep, arise 

And rush upon her slumbering enemies* 
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X. 

Woe then for Belgium ! for this ill-doomed land, 

The theatre of strife thro' every age ! 

Look from this eminence whereon we stand, . . - 

What is the region round us hut a stage, 4 

•» 

For the mad pastime of Amhition made, ■• 

Whereon War's dreadful drama may be played ? 

fl 

j 

XI. 

Thus hath it been from history's earliest light, 
When yonder by the Sabis Csssar stood. 

And saw his legions, rag^g from the fight, 
Root out the noble nation they subdued : 

Even at this day the peasant findeth there 

The relics of that ruthless massacre. 
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XII. 

Need I recall the long religious strife ? 

Or William's hard-fought fields? or Marlborough's fame 
Here purchased at such lavish price of life, . • 

Or Fontenoy, or Fleurus' later name ? 
Wherever here the foot of man may tread, 
The blood of man hath on that spot been shed. 



xni. 

Shall then Futurity a happier train 

Unfold, than this dark picture of the past? 

Dreamest thou again of some Satumian reign, 
Or that this ill-compacted realm should last ? 

Its wealth and weakness to the foe are known. 

And the first shock subverts its baseless throne. 

a 5 < 
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XIV. 

O wretched coontry, better should thy soil 
Be laid again beneath the invading seas> 

Thou goodliest masterpiece of human toil. 

If still thou must be doomed to scenes like these ! 

O Destiny inexorable and btind ! 

O miserable lot of poor mankind i 



XV 

Saying thus^ he fixed on me a searching eye 
Ofstem regard, as if my heart to reach : 

Yet gave he now no leisure to reply ; 
For ere I might dispose my thoughts for speech, 

The Old Man, as one who felt and understood 

His strength, the theme of his discourse pursued. 
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XVI. 

If we look farther, what shall we behold 
But every where the swelling seeds of ill. 

Half-smothered fires, and causes manifold 
Of strife to come ; the powerftd watching still 

For firesh occasion to enlarge his power, 

The weak and ii\jured waiting for their hour I 



XVII. 

Will the rude Cossack with his spoils bear back 

« 
The love of peace and humanizing art ? 

Think ye the mighty Moscovite shall lack 

Some specious business for the ambitious heart; 

Or the black Eagle, when she moults her plume,, 

The form and temper of the Doye assiime? 
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XVIII. 

From the old Grennanic chaos hath there risen 
A happieV order of established things ? 

Aqd is the Italian Mind from papal prison 
Set free to soar upon its native wings ? 

Or look to Spain, and let her Despot tell 

If there thy high-raised hopes are answered weU 1 



XIX. 

At that appeal my spirit breathed a groan. 
But he triomphantly pnrsued his speech : 

O Child of Earth, he cried with loftier tone. 
The present and the past one lesson teach! 

Look where thoa wilt, the history of m%n 

Is but a thorny maze, without a plan I 
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XX. 

The winds which have in viewless heaven theif birth. 
The waves which in their furj meet the clouds, ' 

The central storms which shake the solid earth, 
And from volcanoes burst in fiery floods. 

Are not more vague and purpordess and blind. 

Than is the course of things among mankind ! 



XXI. 

Bash hands unravel what ihh wise have spun ; 

Realms which in story fill so large a part. 
Reared by the strong are by the weak undone ; 

Barbarians overthrow the work of art. 
And what force spares is sapt by sure decay, . . 
So earthly tilings are changed and pass away. 
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XXII. 

And think not thou thy England hath a spell. 
That she this general fortane should elude ; 

Easier to crush the foreign foe, than quell 
The malice which misleads the multitude. 

And that dread malady of erring zeal. 

Which like a cancer eats into the commonweal 



XXIII. 

The fabric of her power is undermined ; 

The earthquake underneath it will hare way. 
And all that glorious structure, as the wind 

Scatters a summer cloud, be swept away : 
For Destiny on this terrestrial ball 
Drives on her iron car, and crushes all I 
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xxiy. 

Thus as he ended, his mysterious form 

Enlarged, grew dim, and vanished from my view. 

At once on all sides rushed the gathered storm, 
The thunders rolled around, the wild winds blew. 

And as the tempest round the summit beat. 

The whole frail fabric shook beneath my feet. 
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III. 



THE SACRED MOUNTAIN. 

I. 

£uT then methought I heard a voice exclaim. 
Hither my Son, Oh hither take thy flight! 

A heavenly voice which called me by my name. 
And bade me hasten from that treacherous height: 

The voice it was which I was wont to hear. 

Sweet as a Mother's to her infaenfs ear. 
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II. 

I hesitated not, but at the call 

Sprung from the summit of that tottering tower. 
There is a motion known in dreams to all. 

When buoyant by some self-sustaining power 
Thro' air we seem to glide, as if set free 
From all encumbrance of mortality. 



III. 

Thus borne aloft I reached the Sacred HiU> 
And left the scene of tempests far behind : 

But that old tempter's parting language still 
'Prest like a painful burthen on my mind ; 

The troubled soul had lost her inwigrd light. 

And all within was blank as Erebus and Night 
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IV. 

The Thoughts which I had known in youth returned, 
But oh hpw changed! a sad and spectral train : 

And while for all the miseries past I mourned^ 
And for the lives which had heen given in vain, 

In sorrow and in fear I turned mine eye 

From the dark aspects of Aiturity. 



V. 

I sought the thickest woodland's shade profonndy 
As suited best my melancholy inood. 

And cast myself upon the gloomy ground. 
When lo ! a gradual radiance filled the wood ; 

A heavenly presence rose upon my view. 

And in that form divine the awefifl Muse X knew. 
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VI. 

Hath then that Spirit false perplexed thy heart, 
O thou of little faith ! severe she cri^. 

Bear with me Goddess, heavenly as thou art. 
Bear with my earthly nature ! I replied. 

And let me pour into thine ear my grief: 

Thou canst enlighten, thou canst give relief. 



Yll. 

The ploughshare had gone deep, the sower s hand 
Had scattered in the open soil the grain ; 

The harrow too had well prepared the land ; 
I looked to see the iruit of all this pain I . • 

Alas ! the thorns and old inveterate weed 

Have sprung again and stifled tte good seed. 
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VIII. 

I hoped that Italy should break her chaiiis, 
Toreigntand papal, with the world s applause^ 

Knit in firm union her divided reigns. 
And rear a well-built pile of equal laws : 

Then might the wrongs of Venice be forgiven. 

And joy should reach Petrarca's soul in HeareB. 



IX, 

I hoped that that abhorred Idolatry 

Had in the strife received its mortal wound: 

The Souls which from beneath the Altar cry. 
At length, I thought, had their just vengeance found; 

In purple and in scarlet clad, behold 

The Harlot sits adorned with gems and gold ! 
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The goildmi eap she bears fiill to the brim 

Of her abominations as of yore ! 
Her eyeballs with inebriate trinmph swim; 

Tho' drank with righteous blood she thirsts formore' 
Eager to reassert her influence fell, 
Ajid once again let loose the Dogs of Hell. 



XI. 

Woe for that people too who by their path 

For these late triumphs first made plain the way ; 

Whom in the Valley of the Shade of Death 
No fears or fiery sufierings could dismay : 

Art could not tempt^ nor yiolence enthrall 

Their firm devotion, faithfal found thro' all. 
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XII. 

Strange race of haughty heart and stubhom will, 
Slavery they love and chains with pride they wear; 

Inflexible alike in good or ill, 
The inveterate stamp of servitude they bear. 

Oh fate perverse, to see all change withstood, ' 

There only where all change must needs be good! 



XIII. 

But them nor foe can force, nor friend persuade ^ 
Impassive souls in iron forms inclosed, 

As tho' of human mould they were not made. 
But of some sterner elements composed. 

Against offending nations to be sent. 

The ruthless ministers of punishment 
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XIV. 

Where are those Minas after that career 

Wherewith all Europe rang from side to side ? 

In exile wandering! Where the Mountaineer. . . 
JLate, like' Pelayo, the Asturian's pride ? 

Had Ferdinand no mercy for that life, 

Exposed so long for him in daily, . . hourly strife ! 



XV. 

From her Athenian orator of old 

Greece never listened to sublimer strain « 
Than that with which, for tnith and freedom bold, 

Quintana moved the inmost soul of Spain. 
What meed is his let Ferdinand declare . • . 
Chains, and the silent dungeon, and despair! 
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XVI. 

For this hath England heme so brave a part ! 

Spent with endurance, or in battle slain. 
Is it for this so many an English heart 

lies mingled with tbe insensate soil of Spain ! 
Is this the issue, this the happy birth 
In those long throes and that strong agony brought forth 



XVII. 

And oh ! if England's fatal hour draw nigh, . . 

If that most glorious edifice should fkll 
By the wild hands of bestial Anarchy, • . 

Then might it seem that He who ordereth all 
Doth take for sublunary things no care : • • 
The burthen of that thought is more than I can bear. 
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XVIII. 

Even as a mother listens to her child 

My plabt the Muse divine benignant heard. 

Then answered in reproving accents mild. 
What if thou seest the firoit ofhope deferred. 

Dost thou for diis in &ltering faith repine ? 

A nMailier, wiser virtue should be thine ! 



XIX 

£re the good seed must give its fruit in Spain, 
The light must shine on that bedarkened land. 

And Italy must break her papal chain« 
Ere the s<m1 answer to the sower's hand; 

For till the sons their fathers* fiiult repent. 

The old error brings its direfiil punishment. 
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Hath not experience bade tilie wise bmui me 
Poor hope from innomtioiis prematare 1 

AM sudden chaii^ ia iU : alow grows the tree, 
Which in its strengA tfaroag^ agea shafl mdnre. 

In that ungraf^fol eardi it hmg maj lie 

Dormant, but fear not that the seed ahouid die. 



xtu 

Falsely that Tempter taught tJiee that the pait 
Was but a blind iof^xtrioi^^aaae; > 

Falsely he taught that evil overcast 
With gathering^tempests these pro^ovis days, 

That he in subtle snares iky soul might bind, 

And rob thee of Ihy h<^>e8 for hmnankind. 
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He told tl\ee the fa^^innuig and the end 
Were indistingiiishable all, nod dark; 

And when from his Tain Tower he hude thee b^nd 
Thy curious eye, weH knew he that no spark 

Of hearenly light wovM reach the baffled sms^i 

Th)9 mistsof earth lay round him alltoodmiie. 



XXUh 

Must I, as thoa hadit diosen the.evil part> 
Tell thee that Man. is free aad.QcHlis ^po^d? 

These primal truths are jrooiM^ill thy heart : 
But these bdag r^^y 1^ and im^^rMppd, 

Should hria^ with them, a h«pe».Qalin» a^mim^, v^^p 

Patient, and on the xook.iif Gm^i IW^ure. 
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The MonitresB Divinei as ihns sbe spake, 
Lidaced me gentlj on, ascending still. 

And thus emerging from that momrnfbl brake 
We drew toward the summit of the hill. 

And readied a green and smmy place, so ftir 

As well with long-lost Eden might compare. 



XMV. 

Broad cedars grew around that lovely ^ade. 
Exempted from decay, and neter sere» . . 

Their wide-spread boughs diffiied a fingrant shade; 
The cypress incorruptible was here. 

With fluted stem, and head aspiring high. 

Nature's proud column, pointing to the sky. 
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XXVI. 

There too the Tigorous olive in itn pride, 
Ab in iti own Apnlian soil nndieckedy 

Towered high, and spread its willowy foliage wide : 
With livdiest hues the mead beneath was decked. 

Gift of that gratefol tree, that with its root 

Repays the earth from whence it feeds its fruit 



XXTIU 

There too the sacred bay, of brighter green. 
Exalted its rc^icing head on high: 

And there the martyrs' holier palm was seen 
Waring its plumage as the breece weal by. 

All trees which ripen under genial skies 

Grew there as in another Paradise^ 
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xxvin. 

And oyer all diat lovely glide there greir 
AU wholemntte roots and plants of kealia^ poller; 

The h<srb of grace, the ntedicmal rue. 
The poppy vidi ift Wortii at gay in tkyw&e; 

The heartV^^Ura thiM: ddiglitedi every eye, . 

And sage divinoi and virtnoirs euphrasy. 



Unwoiinded here JndflBa'H bidm distifflod 
Its precious juice ; the snowy jasiqkie 

Spread its Ittsmiaaet tresses wide, and ffled 
With fiiagfince the delicioBs atmosphere; 

More piercing still did oraogc^owers dispense 

From golden groves the purest joy of sense. 
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As low it lurked Uttb tufted moss between 
The violet there its modest perAime shed« 

like humble virtue, rather felt than seen: 
And here the Rose of Sharon reared its hp9d» 

The glory of all fiowers^ to sense and sight 

Yielding their full contentment of delight. 



XXXJU 

A gentle river wound its quiet waj 

Thro' this sequestered glade^ meandering wi()e; 
Smooth as a mirror here the surface lay; 

Where the pure lotqs floating in its pride. 
Enjoyed the breath of heaven, the sun's warm beam^^ 
And the coed freshness of its native stream. 
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XXXIL 

Here o*er green weeds whose tresses waved outspread, 
With silent lapse the glassy waters run : 

Here in fleet motion o'er a pebbly bed 
Gliding they glance and ripple to the son : 

The stirring breeze that swept them in its flight. 

Raised on the stream a shower of sparkling light 



xxxin. 

And all sweet birds sung there &eir lays of lore; . 

The mellow thrush, the black-bird loud and shrill; 
The rapturous nightingale that shook the grove 

Made the ears vibrate and the heart-strings thrill; 
The ambitious lark, that soaring in the sky. 
Poured forth her lyric strain of ecstacy. 
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xxxiy# 

Sometimes when that wild chonis intenuits. 
The linnet's song was heard amid the trees, 

A low sweet yoice ; and sweeter still, at fits 
The ring-dove's wooing came upon the breeze; 

While with the wind which moved the leaves among. 

The mimnoring waters joined in undersong. 



XXXV. 

The hare disported here and feared no ill, 
Por never, evil thing that glade came nigh; 

The sheep were free to wander at their will. 
As needing there no earthly shepherd's eye ; 

The bird sought no concealment for her nest, 

Soperfect was thepeace wherewith those bowers were Uest 

H 5 
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All blending Ans wjsHm all in one deli^^t. 
The sod WIS soodied and sstiBfied and fitted : 

This minuted bliss of sense and sound and sigfal^ 
lliefloir of boistBTOos iiirdimigiit ttere hare stiDed, 

And sinkkif^ in tiie getttle spirit deep. 

Have toudied those siring^ of joy wUekmake nrweep. 



XXXVII. 

Eren thus in earthly gardens had it been. 
If earthly gardens night with these eompare ; 

Bnt more than all such infloenees I nfeen 
There was a heayenly VirtQe in the air, 

Which kid an vain perplexing ik(M^^hts to rest, 

And healed and calmed and pnrified the breast 
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xxxym. 

Then sdd I to that guide divine, My.soul 

When here we entered, was overcharged with grief. 

For evil dotthta which I could not controul 
Beset mj troubled spirit /{Ui relief, • • 

This change, • • whence are th^jrf Almost it mig^t seem 

I never lived till dqw ; . • all else had been a dream. 



xx^ix. 

My heavenly teaeher answered. Say not seem; • • 
In this place all things are what they appear ; 

And they who feel the past a feverish dream. 
Wake to reality on entering here. 

These waters, are the Well of Iiife^ and lo I 

The Roek of Ages there, frooi whence they flow. 
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XL. 

Saying thus we came upon an inner g^e> 
The holiest jiuce that human eyes might see; 

For all that yale was like a temple made 
By Nature's hani, and this the sanctuary; 

Where in its bed of lifing rock, the B4x>d 

Of man's redemption^ firmly-planted stood. 



XLL 

And at its foot the never-failing Well 
Of life profusely flowed that all mi^t drink. 

Most blessed water! Neither tongue can tell 
The blessedness thereof, nor heart can think. 

Save only those to whom it hath beai given 

To taste of that divinest gill of Heaven, 
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XLII. 

There grew a goodly Tree this Well beside^ . . 

Behold a branch from £deii planted here, 
plucked from the Tree of Knowledge, said my guide* 

O Child of Adam, pat away ihy fear, . . 
In thy first fitther^s grave it haA its root ; 
Taste thou &e bitter, but tibe wholesome fruit 



XLUL 

In awe I heard, and trembled, and obeyed : 
The bitterness was even as of death ; 

I felt a cold kad piercing thrill pervade 
My loosened limbs, and losing sight and breath. 

To earth I should have faQen in my deiqpair, 

Had I not clasped the Cross and been suj^rted &ere* 
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XLIY. 

My heart, I thouglit, was bwrstiiig with the foroe 
or that moat fatal fruit; amikdek I felt^ 

And tean ran down in such contiiiaoia coone^ 
As if the very ^ea ihefomdvtB shiiold melt 

But then I heard my heavenly teacher say, 

Drinky and this mortal stfmud will pass away. 



XLV. 

I stoopt and drank of that diyinesl WeB^ 
Fresh from the Rock of Ages where it raa. 

It had a heayenly quality to qvell 
My pain : • • I rose a reaorated man. 

And would not now when that relief was known 

For worlds the needful suffiaring h»re jforegone. 
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XhYh 

Even as the Eagle (ancient storjen ny) 
When faint with years she feek her flagging wing. 

Soars up toward the mid sun's piercing ray. 
Then filled wiiii fire into some liring spring 

Plunges, and casthig there her aged pkunes^ 

The vigorous strength of prinud youth resumes : 



XhVlL 

Such change in me that blessed Water wrought : 
The bitterness which from its fatal root. 

The tree derived with painful healing firaught^ 
Passed deaa away ; and in its place the firuit 

Produced by virtue of that wondrdvis wave. 

The savour wfakk in Paradise it gave. 
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XLVIII. 

Now, said the heavenly Muse, tiurn mayst adyance, 
Fitly prepared toward the mountain's height 

O Child of Man, this necessary trance 
Hath purified from flaw thy mortal sight. 

That with scope unoonfined of vision free. 

Thou the heginning and the end mayst see. 



XLIX. 

She took me by the hand and on we went; 

Hope uged me forward and my soul was strong. 
With winged speed we scaled the steep ascent, 

Nor seemed the labour difficult or long. 
Ere on the sunmiit of the sacred hill 
Upraised I stood, where I might gaze my fill. 
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Below me lay, unfolded like a scroll. 
The boundless region where I wandered late. 

Where I might see realms spread and oceans rally 
And mountains from their cload-surmoonting state 

Dwarfed like a map beneath the excursive sight. 

So ample was the rangeirom that commanding height 



Eastward with darkness round on every side. 
An eye of light was in the farthest sky. 

Lo, the beginning ! . . said my heavenly Guide : 
The steady ray which there thou canst descry, 

Ck)mes from lost Eden, from the primal land 

Of man " waved over by the fiery brand.*' 
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Look now toward the end ! no mists obscure, 
Nor clouds will there impede the strengthenied sight: 

Uablencfaed thine eye the Tision mi^ endure. 
Hooked, . • swrovnded with effidgent lig^ 

More giorious than aB gkurious hoes of eyen. 

The AagelDeathstood therein Ifae open Gate ofBeafeu. 
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IV. 



THE HOPES OF MAN. 

I* 

NoWy said my heaveidy Teaser, all is clear 1 . • 
Bear tbe Beginmng and the End in mind. 

The course of human things will then m>pear 
Beneath its pn^r laws : and them wilt find 

Through all their seeming labyrinth, the plan 

Which ^' TOidieales the ways of God to Man.'' 
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II. 

Free choice doth man possess of good or ill. 
An were but mockery else. From Wisdc»ii's way 

Too oft perrerted by the tsinted will 
Is his rebellious nature drawn astray ; 

Therefore an inward monitor is gv^eti, 

A Yoice that answers to the law of Heayen. 



III. 

Frail as he is, and as an infant weak, 

The knowledge of his weakness is his strength; 
For succour is vouchsafed to those who seek 

In humble faith sincere ; and when at length 
Death sets the disembodied spirit free. 
According to their deeds their lot shall be. 
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Thasy should the chance of private fortune raise 
A tranjBitory doubt. Death answers all. 

And in the scale of nations, if the ways 
Of Providence mysterious we may call, 

Yet rightly viewed, aU history doth impart 

Comfort and hope and strength to the believing heart 



V. 

For through the lapse of ages may the course 
Of moral good progpressive still be seen^ 

Though moumM dynasties of Fraud and Force, 
Dark Vice, and purblind Ignorance intervene ; 

Empires and nations rise, decay and fall. 

But still the Good survives and perseveres thro' aO^ 
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VI. 

Yea even in those most IsniMitafale times. 
When every-'where to mats sad woes a pKj,. 

Earth seemed but one wide theatre of enmes. 
Good onperceired ha& woi^ed its silent war. 

And all those dread conynlsions did bat clear 

The obstracted path to give it firee eareer* 



▼n. 

Bat de«n not dioa some ovep-ndiDg Fate, 
Directing all tinngs widi beugn decre^» 

Throvgh aQ tiie tmmKMl of this mortal state^ 
A|ipoints tiiat what is best diall Aerefore be; 

£¥ea as from man his fetnre doom prooeeds, 

80 nrtismi rise sr Ml a c wJin g to their deeds. 



JL 
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vni. 

Light at tke first was given to h»mankiid» 
And Law was written in lJi6 luiman beart 

If they forsake the Light, perrerse of mind. 
And wilfully prefer the evil part. 

Then to their own dfevices are the^y left. 

By their own efaeice of Heaven's support bereft. 



IX* 

The individual culprit may sometimes 
Ui^pimiiidied to his after reckooii]^ go: 

Not thus collective man, • • for puUic crimes 
Draw on their proper punishmeat below; 

When natioBs go astray, ft<om age to agp 

The effects remain, a fatalberilag^* 
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Bear witneis Egypt thy huge moDuments 
Of pries% frand and tyraimy austere ! 

Bear witness thou idiose only name presents 
All holy feelings to religion dear, • • 

In Earth's dark circlet once the precious gem 

Of living light, • • O fisllen Jerusalem ! 



XI. 

See barbarous Africa^ on every side 
To error, wretchednessi and crimes resigned ! 

Behold the vicious Orient, far and wide 
Enthralled in slavery ! as the human mind 

Corrupts and goes to wreck. Earth sickens therei 

And the contagion taints the ambient air. 
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XIV. 

They had die Light, and from the Light thej turned ; 

What marvel if thej grope in darkness iost? 
They had the Law ; . . God's natural Law. they scorned, 

And chusiflg error, thus they pay the cost 1 
Wherever Falsehood and Oppression reign. 
There degradation follows in their train. 



xv. . 

What then in these late days had Europe been, • • 
This moral, intellectual lieart of Earth, •• 

From which the nations who lie dead in sin 
Should one day yet receive their second birth, • • 

To what had she been sunk if brutal Force. 

Had taken unrestrained its impions course. 1 
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xrii 

The Light had been extrngmshed, •• this be sure 
The first wise aim of conscious Tyranny, 

Wliieh knows it may not with the light endure 
But where Light is not, Freedom cannot be ; 

" Where Freedom is not, there no Virtue is ;** 

Where Virtue is mot, 'diere no Happiness. 



XVH. 

If among hatefol T^ants of all timeit 
For endless execration banded down. 

One may be found surpassmg all in crimes. 
One that for infamy should bear the crown. 

Napoleon is that man, in guilt the first. 

Preeminently bad among the worst 
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xvrn. 

I'or noty like Scjthian conqueroni^ did he tread 
From hit youth op. the common path i^ bloody 

Nor like some Eastern Tyrant was he bred 
In sensual harems, ignorant of good ; . . 

Their^ vices from the eircumstance hare grown. 

His by deliberate purpose wero fauLown^ 



Not led away by circumstance he erred, ' . 

But from the wicked heart his enror came : 
By Fortune to the highest |dbce preferred^ 

He sought thro' evil means an evil aim. 
And all his ruthless measures were ilesigned 
To enslave, degrade, and Iwutalize mankinds 
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Some barbarous dream of empire to ftdfil. 
Those iron ages he would have restored. 

When Law was but the ruffian soldier's will. 
Might goTemed an, the sceptre was the sword, 

And Peace, not elsewhere finding where to dwell. 

Sought a sad re&ge in the convent-cell. . 



Too &r had he succeeded ! In his mould 
An evil generation had been framed. 

By no religion tempered or controlled. 
By foul examples of all crimes inflamed. 

Of faith, of honour, of compassion void ; . • 

Such were the fitting agents he employed. 
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XXII. 

Believing as yon lying Spirit taught^ 
. They to that vain philosophy held fiut. 
And trusted that as lliey began^^ from nought. 

To nothing they should needs return at last ; 
Hence no restraint of consciencey no remorse. 
But every baleful passion took its course. 



XXIII. 

And had they triumphed. Earth had once again, 
To Violence subdued, and impious Pride, 

Verged to such state of wickedness, as when 
The Giantry of old their God defied. 

And Heaven, impatient of a world like this, 

Opened its flood-gates, and broke up the ahyss« ; 
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XXIY. 

That danger is gone by. On Waterloo 
The Tyranf 8 fortone in the scale was weighed, . . 

His fortune and the World's, . . and England threw 
Her sword into the balance . • . down it swayed : 

And when in battle first he met that foe. 

There he receiyod his mortal overthrow. 



ixv. 

O mj brare Countrymen, with that I said. 
For then my heart with transport overflowed, 

O Men of England ! nobly have ye paid 
The debt which to your ancestors ye owed. 

And gathered for your children's heritage 

A glory that shall last from age to age ! 
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XXTI. 

And we did well when on our Mountain's height 
For Wajterloo we raised the festal flame. 

And in our triumph taught the starded night 
To ring with Wellington's victorious name, 

Making the far«off mariner admire 

To sea the crest of Skiddaw plumed with fire. 



XXYTL 

The Moon who had in silence visited 

His lonely summit from the birth of time, 

Hiat hour an unavaiUng splendour shed, 
Lost in the efiblgence of the flame sublime, 

In whose broads blaze rejoicingly we stood, 

And all below a depth of blackest solitude. 
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XXVIII. 

Fit theatre for this great joy we chose; 

For never since above the abating Flood 
Emerging, first that pinnacle arose. 

Had cause been given for deeper gratitude. 
For prouder joy to every English hearty, 
MHien Englandhadso wellperformedher arduonspart. 



XXIX. 

The Muse replied with gentle smile benign, . . 

Wellmayst thou praise the land that gave tbee birtii, 
And bless the Fate which made that country thine; 

For of all ages and all parts of earth. 
To chuse thy time and place did F^te allow. 
Wise choice would be this England and this Now. * 
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XXX. 

From bodily and meDtal bondage^ there 
Hath Man his foil emancipation gained ; 

The viewless and illimitable air 

Is not more free than Thought ; all nnrestrained. 

Nor pined in want, nor sunk in sensual sloth. 

There maj the immortal Mind attain its growth* 



Hiere under Freedom's tutelary wing. 
Deliberate Courage fears no human foe ; 

There undefiled as in their native spring. 
The living waters of Religion flow ; 

There like a beacon the transmitted Light 

Conspicuous to aU nations bumetfa bright. 
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XXXit 

Tho virtuous will she Ym$h, yMch shoidd aspire 
To spread the sphere of happiness and light : 
She hath the power to answer her desire, 

« 

The wisdom to direct her power aright; 
The willy the power, the wisdom tiins combined, 
J(Vhat glorioos prospects <qpeti on mankind ! 



xlxin. 

Behold! she cried, and lifting np her hand. 
The shaping elements obeyed her urill ; • . 

A vapour gathered round our lofty stand, • 
Boiled in thick volumes o^r the Sacred Etfll ; 

Descending then, its surges far and near 

Filled all the wide subjacent atmosphere. 
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XXKIT. 

As I have seen from Skiddaw^s stony height 
The fleecy clouds scad round me on their way, 

Condense beneath, and hide the Tale fr<»n sight. 
Then opening, just disclose where Derwent lay 

Burnished with sunshine like a silver shield. 

Or old Enchanter's glass, for magic forms fit fif^ld ; 



XXKV. 

So at her will, in that receding sheet 

Of mist wherewith the world was overlaid, 

A living picture moved beneath our feet 
A spacious City first was tibere displayed. 

The seat where England from her ancient reign 

Doth rule the Ocean as her own domain. 
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. XXXVI. 

In splendour with those &moii8 cities old. 
Whose power it hath surpassed/it now nught vie ; 

Thro' many a hridge the wealthy river rolled ; 
Aspiring columns reared their heads on high. 

Triumphal arches spanned the roads, and gave 

Due guerdon to the menunry of the hrave. 



XXXVIL 

A landscs^e followed, such as might compare ' 
With Flemish iGields for well-requited toil ; .. 

The wonder-working hand had every where 
Subdued all circumstance of stubborn soil; 

In fen and moor reclaimed rich gardens smiled,, 

And populous hamlets rose amid the wild. 
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XXXVIII. 

There the old seaman on his native shore 
Enjoyed the competence deserved so well ; 

The soldier, his dread occupation o'er. 
Of weH-rewarded service loved to tell ; 

The grey-haired labourer there whose work was done^ 

In comfort ^saw the day of life go down» 



XXXIX. 

Such was the lot of eld; for childhood there 
The dutiea which belong to life was taught : 

The good seed early sown, and nurst with care. 
This bounteoos harvest in its season brought : 

Thus youth for manhood, manhood for old age 

Prepared, and found their weal in every stage* 
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XL, 

£nough of knowledge unto all was gireii 

In wisdom's way to guide their steps on earth. 

And make the immortal spirit fit for heayen. 
This needful learning was their right of birth: 

Farther might each who chose it persevere ; 

No mind was lost for lack of cultare here* 



XLI. 

And that whole happj region swarmed witii life, . . 

Village and town ; . • as basj hees in spring 
In sunny days iiiien sweetest flowers are rife, 

Till fields and gardens with their muimaring. 
Oh joy to see the Stat^.in jetted health ! 
Her numhers were her pride and power and wealth. 



I 
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XLII. 

Tiien saw I, as the magic picture moved^ 

Her shores enriched with many a port and pi«r; 

No gift of liberal Nature unimproyed. 
The seas their never-failing hanrest here 

Supplied^ as bounteoos as the air which fed 

Israel, when manna fell from heay«n for bread* 



XLHL 

Many a tall vessel in her harbours lay, 
About to spread its canvas to the breeze^ 

Bound upon happy ^errand to convey 
The adventurous eelonist beyond the s(das> 

Tdward those distant'lkndsvdiere. Britain bl6st 

With her redundant life the East and West 
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XLIV. 

The landscape changed ; . . a region next was seen, 
Where sahle swans on rivers jet unfound 

Glided thro' broad savannahs ever-green ; 

Innmnerous flocks and herds were feeding roiind, 

And scattered farms appeared and hamlets fair. 

And rising towns which made another Britain there. 



XLV. 

Then thick as stars which stud the moonless sky. 
Green islands in a peaceful sea were seen ; 

Darkened no more with blind idolatry. 
Nor cxmi with hideous usages obscene. 

But healed of leprous crimes, firom butchering strife 

Delivered, and reclaimed to moral life. 
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xLVi: 

Around the rude Moral/ the temple how 
Of tmthy hosannahs to ihe Holiest rungr 

There from the Christiaii's equal marriage-vow/ 
In natural growth the household virtues sprung : 

Children were taught the paths of heavenly peace. 

And age in hope looked on to its release. 



XLVil. 

The light those happy Islanders enjoyed, 
Good messensen from Britain had conveyed; 

(Where might such bounty wiselier be employed f) 
One people with their teachers were they made, 

Their arts, their language, and their faith the same, 

And blest in aH, for all they blest the British name. 
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XLvni. 

Then rose a different land, where loftiest trees 
High o'er the grove thdr fan-like foliage rear ; 

Where spicy bowers upon the passing breeze 
Difibse their precious fragrance far and near ; 

And yet untaught to bend his massive knee^ 

Wisest of brutes, the elephant roams free. 



XIiIX. 

Ministrant there to health and public good> 
The busy a^e was heard on every side. 

Opening new channels, that the noxious wood: 
With wind and sunshine might be purified, 

And that wise Government, the general friend. 

Might every where its eye and. arm extend. 
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The half-brutal Bedah came from his retreat. 
To human life by human kindness won; 

The Cing^ese beheld that work compleat 
Which Holland in her day had well begun ; 

The Oandian, prospering under Britain's reign, 

Blest the redeeming hand which broke his chain. 



Colours and castes were heeded there no more ; 

Laws which depraved, degraded, and opprest. 
Were laid aside, for on that happy shore 

All men with equal liberty were Uest ; 
And thro' the land, the breeze ap<m its swells 
Bore the sweet music of the sabbath belLiu 
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LII. 

Again the picture changed ; those Islea I saw 
With every crime thro' three long centuries curst. 

While unrelenting Avarice gave the law ; 
Scene of the iigured Indians' sufferings first. 

Then doomed, for Europe's lasting shame» to see 

The wider-wasting guilt of Slavery. 



Liir. 

That foulest hlot had been at length effaced; 

Slavery was gone, and all the power it gave. 
Whereby so long our nature was debased. 

Baleful alike to master and to slave. 
O lovely Isles ! ye were indeed a sight 
To fill the spirit with intense delight ! 
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LIV. 

For willing indiistiy and chearful toil 

Performed their easy task, with Hope to aid ; 

And the free children of that happy soil 

Dwelt each in pei^ beneath his cocoa's shade ; . • 

A race, who with tiie European mind, 

The adapted mould of Africa combined. 



LV. 

Anon, methooght that in a spacious Square 
Of some great town the goodly ornament. 

Three statues I beheld, of sculpture fair : 

These, said the Muse, are they whom one consent 

Shall there deem worthy of the purest fame, • . 

Knowest thou who best such gratitude may claim? 
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I<X. 

Peace she hath won, • . with her victoriouft hand 
Hath won thro' rightful war auspicious peace. 

Nor this alone, but that in erery land 
The withering rule of violence may cease. 

Was ever War with such blest victory crowned ! 

Did ever Victory with such fruits abound ! 



LXI. 

Rightly for this shall all goocl men rejoice. 
They most who most abhor all deeds of Uood; 

Rightly for this with reverential voice 

Exalt to Heaven their hymns of gratitude; 

For ne'er till now did Heaven thy country bless 

With such transcendant cause for joy and thank(hl]ies& 
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LXir. 

If they in heart all tyranny abhor, 

This was the fall of Freedom's direst foe r 

If they detest the impious lust of war. 

Here hath that passion had its overthrow; . . 

As the best prospects of mankind are dear. 

Their joy should be compleat, thei r prayers of praise sincere 



LXIII. 

And thou to whom in spirit at this hour 
The vision of thy Country's bliss is given, 

Who feelest that she holds her trusted power 
To do the will and spread the word of Heaven, . • 

Hold fast the faith which animates thy mind. 

And in thy songs proclaim the hopes of humankind. 

FINIS. 



NOTES, 



NOTES. 



The second day was that when Martel broke 

The Musslemen. P. 16. 

Upon this subject Miss Plmnptree relates a re- 
markable anecdote^ in the words of one of the sul|- 
ferers at Lyons. f 

** At my entrance into the priscm of the Recluse 
I found about twelve hundred of my fellow-citizens 
already immured there, distributed in different apart- 
ments. The doom of four-fifths of them at least was 
considered as ineyitable : it was less a prison than a 
fold, where the innocent sheep patiently waited the 
hour that was to carry tiiem to the revolutionary 
shambles. In this dreary abode, how long, how 
tedious did the days appear ! they seemed to have 
many more than twenty-four hours. Yet we were 
allowed to read and write, and were C9mpo6e4 
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enough to avail ourselves of this privily; nay we 
could somctinies eren so far forget our situation as 
to sport and gambol together. The continued images 
of destruction and devastation which we had hefore 
our eyes, the little hope that appeared to any of us 
of escaping our menaced fate, so familiarized us 
with tlie idea of death, that a stoical serenity had 
taken possession of ot^* minds : we had been kept in 
a state of fear till the sentiment of fear was lost 
All our oonversatioD bore the character of this dis* 
position: it was reflective but not eomphuning; it 
was serious without being melandioly; and often 
]^resented novel md striking ideas. One day^ when 
we were conversing on the inevitable cbain of events, 
and tk irrevooible order of tfidigfe, on a sudden 
one of our par^ exdaimed that we owed all our 
jnisfiurtunes to Charles M arteL We thought huB 
mviag; but thus he reasoned to prove his hypodie- 
ais. ' Had not Charles Martel,' said he, * conquer- 
ed the Saracens, these latter, already masters of 
Oujrenne, of Saintoi^, of Perigord, and ci Poitou, 
would soon have extended their dominion over all 
France, and from that time we should have had nte 
■lore religious quarrels, no more state disputes; we 
ahouM KOl BOW have assemblies of tiM> people, cfaihs. 
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committees of public safety, sieges, imprisomnents, 
bloody executions.' To this man the Turkish sys- 
tem of government appeared preferable to the revo- 
latibnary regime; and, all chances calculated, l^e 
preferred the bow-string of the Bashaw, rarely 
drawn, to the axe of the guillotine, incessantly at 
work." 

That old siege. P. 22. 
** It is uncertain what numbers were slain during 
the siege of Ostend, yet it is said that there was 
found in a commissary's pocket, who was slain be- 
fore Ostend the 7th of August, before the yielding 
thereof, divers remarkable notes and observations, 
and among the rest what number died without in 
the archduke's camp, of every degree. ^ 

Masters of the camp 7 



Colonels 


- 15 


Sergeant Maiors 


- 29 


Captaines - 


- 565 


Lieutenants 


- 1116 


Ensignes - 


- 322 


Sergeants 


- 1911 


Corporals 


- 1166 


XiSnspisiadoes - 


- 600 
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Soldiers - - - 34063 
Marriners - - 611 
Women and children 119 
All which amount to 72124 persons > which nmnber 
is not so great, considering the long siege, sickness 
and the cold winters upon the sea coast, in so cold 
a climate, fighting against the elements. It is im- 
known what number died in the town, the which is 
thought much less, for that there were not so many 
in the town, who were better lodged, had more ease, 
and were better victualled.'' 

Grimestone's Hitt. of the Netkexiandt, 
f. 1317. 

'* The besi^ped in Ostend had certain adventuring 
soldiers whom they called Lopers, of the which 
among other captains, were the young captaiu 
Grenu, and captain Adam Van JLicest Their arms 
which they bore were a long and a great pike, with 
a flat head at the neathcr end thereof, to the end 
that it should not sink too deep into the mud^ a 
harqnebuse hung in a scarf, as we have said of 
Frebnters, a coutelas at his side, and his dagger 
about his neck, who would usually leap over a 
ditch four and twenty foot broad, skirmishing often 
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With his enemy so as no horseman could overtake 
them hefore thej had leapt over the ditches againe.*^ 

Do. 1299. 

'* In remembrance of the long siege of Ostendy 
and the winning of Sluce^ there were certaine conn* 
ters made in the United Provinces, both of silver 
and copper, the one having on the one side the pic« 
ture of Ostend^ and on the other the towns of Rhin« 
berk^ Grave^ Since, Ardenbourg, and the forts of 
Isendyke and Cadsant, with this inscription round 
about ' Plus trienmo ohieuA^ hosH rudera, patrict 
quatuor ex me urbes dedu Atmo 1604.' Ostend being 
more than three years besieged, gave the enemie a 
heap of stones, and to her native country four 
townes. 

** The town of Utrecht did also make a triumph- 
ant peace of coyne both of gold and silver, where 
on the one side stood the siege of Ostend, and on 
the other the siege of Since, and all the forts and 
havens, and on both sides round about was graven, 
*' Jehovah prius dederat plus quam perdidimus.' '^ 

Da. 1318. 

Manjf a rich vessel from the injurious sea 
Enter the bosom of thy qviei quay. P. 23. 

K 5 
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Tliese lines are borrowed from Qciarle8;..tlie 
{>as8lige in which they occur would be very pleasing 
if he had not disfigured it in a most extraordinary 
manner. 

* Saile gentle Pinnace ! now the heavens are clear^ 
The winds blow fair : behold the harbor's neer. 
Tridented Neptune hath forgot to frowne. 
The rocks are past; the storme is overblowne. 
Up weather-beaten voyagers and rouze ye, 
Forsake your loathed Cabbins; up and louzie ye 
Upon the open decks^ and smell the land : 
Cheare up, the welcome shoare is nigh at hand* 
Saile gentle Pinnace with a prosperous gale 
To the Isle of Peace: saile gentle Pinnace saBe I 
Fortune conduct thee; let thy keele divide 
The silver streames, that thou mabt safely tdide 
Into the bosome of thy quiet Key, 
And quite thee fiiirly of the injurious Sea. 

QvARL^'s' Argalus Sp Parthema. 

Brugea. P. 24. 
Urbs est ad miraculum puichray potens, atncsna^ says 
Luigi Guicciardini. Its power is gone by, but its 
beauty is perhaps more impressive now than in the 
days of its splendour and prosperity. 



MOTES. SOS 

M. Paquet Syphorien^ and many writers after 
him^ mention the preservation of the monnnieiits of 
Charles the Bold, and his daughter Jjff ary of Bur* 
g^undy, wife to the Archduke MaximiUan ; but they 
do not mention the name of the Beadle who pre»- 
serred them at the imminent risque of his own life. 
Pierre Dezutter is this person's name. During the 
revolutionary frenzy^ when the mob seemed to take* 
most pleasure in destroying whatever was most 
venerable, he took these i4)lendid tombs to pieces 
and buried them during the night, for whidi he wto 
proscribed and a reward of 2000 francs set upon 
fais head. Buonaparte, after his marriage into the 
Austrian fionily, rewarded him with 1000 francii^ 
and gave 10,000 for ornamenting the chapel in 
which the tombs were replaced* This has beat* 
done with little taste. 

That sisterIu)od mhom to their rule 
Of holy life no hasty vows restrain, P. 32. 
The Eeguines. Helyot is mistaken when he says 
(t. 8. p. 6,) that the Beguinage at Mechlin is the finest - 
in all Flanders ; it is not comparable to that s^t 
Ghent, which for extent and beauty may be called 
the Capif^ of the community. 
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Alatt; 

Where whilonie treackay iiamed the J^gUik name, 

P. 37. 

In 158:3, *' the English garrison of Alost hdng 
mutinied for their pay, the Ganthois did not only 
refose to give it them, but did threaten to force 
them out, or eke to famish them. In the mean 
time the Prince of Parma did not let slip this op- 
portunity to make his profit thereby, but did sojicit 
them by fair words and promises to pay them; and 
these English companies, not accustomed to endure 
hunger and want, began to give ear unto him, for 
that their Colonel Sir John Norris and the States 
were somewhat slow to provide for their pay, for the 
which they intended to give order, but it was too 
late. For after that the English had chased away 
the rest of the garrison which were of the country,, 
then did Captain Pigot, Vincent, Tailor, and others, 
agree to deliver up the town unto the Spaniard, 
giving them for their pay, which they received, 
thirty thousand pistolets. And so the said town 
was delivered unto the Spaniard in the beginning 
of December, and filled with Wallons. Most of 
these English went to serve the Prince of Parma in 
his camp before Eckloo, but finding that h^ trusted 
them not, they ran in a manner all away.'' 

Grimestonb, 83d- 
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It is one proof of the improved state of general 
feeling in the more civilized states of Europe, that 
instances of this kind of treachery have long since 
ceased even to be suspected. During the long 
wars in the Netherlands^ nothing was more conah 
mon than for officers to change their party, . . con- 
sidering war as a mere profession, in which theis 
services, like those of a lawyer, were for the best 
bidder. 

Then saw we Jfiighem^ hjf rum retU. P. 88. 
This magnificent Abbey was destroyed daring 
the Bevcdution, • . an act of popular madness whicjk 
the people in its vicinity now spoke of with unavail-. 
iog regret The library was at one time the richest 
in Brabant ; '* cMferrima/* Luigi Guicciardini calk, 
it, ** adeo juidem, tU quod ad Ubrot ontiquos habeatur 
fro locupletmima nmul et laudatutima unvoersa t«- 
tiui tractus*' The destruction of books during the 
Revolution was deplorably great A bookseller at 
Brussels told me he had himself at one time sent off 
five and twenty waggon-loads for waste paper, and' 
sold more than 100,000lb. weight for the same 
purpose ! In this manner were the convent-librariea 
destroyed* 
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AHcke^for vmter and far cakes rentmined. P. 30. 

The Flemish name of these said cakes has a mar* 
reUously uncouth appearance, . . suyker-koekxkent, • . 
nevertheless they are good cakes, and are sold hy 
Judocus de Bisschop, at the sign of the Moor, next 
door to the Avbtrge la Tete-de^Bceuf. This inforina* 
tion is for those whom it may concern. 

When Belgian ears were taught - 
The British soldier's cry^ half groan, half pray er. 
Breathed when hts-pam was more than he can bear, P. 46. 
' One of our coachmen, who had been employed 
(like all his fraternity) in removing the wounded, 
asked us what was the meaning of the Englisli 
word Lord ! Tor thus, he said, the wounded were 
continually crying out. 

^ ' Brabant thro' all her cities felt the sound, P. 47. * 
The battle of the 18th was heard throughout the 
lirhole of Brabant, and in some directions far be- 
yond it. It was distinctly perceived at Herve ; and I 
have been assured, incredible as it may seem, that 
it was perceived at Amiens. The firing on the 16th 
wlus heard at Antwerp, . . not that of the 16th, 
though the scene of action was nearer. 
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Here Casianaza reared a votive f am. P. 51. 
The following dedicatory inscription is placed 
over the portico of Waterloo Church. 

D. O. M. 

£t D. D. Josepho et Annse 

Hoc Sacelium 

Pro Desiderata Dominiis Catholicis 

Caroli. 2. Hisp. End. Regis Belg. Principis Prosapia 

Fran. Ant Agurto Marchio de Castanaca Belg. 6u- 

bemtor. 
The a in Gubemator has been left out, either bjr 
the mistake of the workmen, or for want of room. 

. Carlos II. of Spain, one of the most wretched of 
men, married for his jBrst wife Marie Louise, Lewis 
the fourteenth's niece. A curious instance of the 
public anxiety that she should produce an heir to 
the throne is preserved by Florez in his Memorias de 
las Reynas Catholica&. When she had been married 
two years without issue, this strange epigram, if so 
it may be called, was circulated. 

Parid bella Flor de Lis 
En qfiicdan tan estrana: 
Si Parisj Paris d Espana, 
Si no Parisi d Paris. 
Florez describes the dress of the bride» at her 
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espousals : it was> robe of murrajr velret emlnroid- 
ered with fleur de lys of gcAd tiimmMl with ermine 
and jewels, and with a train of seven elh long; . • 
the princesses of the blood had all long trains, bat 
not so long, the length being according to their 
proximity to the throne. The description of a 
Queen's dress accorded well with the antiquarian 
pursuits of Florez; but it is amusing to observe 
some of the expressions of this laborious writer, a 
monk of the most rigid habits, whose life was spent 
in* severe study and in practices of m^tKification. 
In her head-dress, he says, she wore porcelain pins 
which supported large diamonds, ..jf conva^Mii ca 
cklo aquel poco de tierra:^ and at the ball after the 
espousals, el Chrutianmmo danzd am la CathoUca, 
These appellations sound almost as oddly as Messrs. 
Bogue and Bennett's description of St Paul in a 
minuet, and Timothy at a card-table. 

This poor Queen Hved eight years with a hus- 
band whose mind and body were equally debilitated 
Never were the miseries of a mere state-marriage 
more lamentably exemplified. In her last illness, 
when she was advised to implore the prayers of a 
personage who was living in the odour of sanctity 
for her recovery, she replied. Certainly I will not; . . 
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it would be folly to a^k for a life wUch is worth so 
little. And when toward the last her Confessor en- 
quired if any thing troubled her> her answer was, 
that she was in perfect peace, and rejoiced that she 
was dying, . . en paz me hallo PadpCf y muy gustoaa 
de marir. She died on the 12th of February; and 
such was the solicitude for an heir to the monarchy, 
that on the 15th of May a second marriage was con- 
cluded for the King. 

Plain tablets by the soldier*s hand 
RaUed to his comrades in a foreign land, P. 52. 
The inscriptions in the church are as follows. 

Sacred 
to the memo£}r 
of 
Li. Col. Edward Stables 

Sir Francis lyOyley, K. C. B. 

— — — Charles Thomas 

William MiUer 

- William Henry Milner 
Capt. Robert Adair 

£dward Grose 
Newton Chambers 
Thomas Brown 
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Ensign Edward Pardoe 
■ James Lord Hay 

■ ' the Hon. S. S. P. Barrington 

of 

His Britannic Majesty's 

First Regiment of Foot Gaardsy 

who fell gloriously in the battle 

of Quatre Bras and Wateloo*^ on 

the 16th and 18th of June, 

I9I6. 

The Officers of the 

Regiment have erected this 

/ Monument in commemoration 

of the fiJl of their 

Gallant Companions. 

To 
. . the Memoir 

of 

Msgor Edwin Griffith, 

lit, Isaac Sherwood, and 

Lt Henry Buckley 

Officers in the XV King's Regiment of Hussars 

(British) 

• The word is thas mii-spelL 
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who fell in the battle of 

Waterloo, , v - 

June^ 18, 1815. 
This stone was erected by the Officers 
of that Regiment, 

as a testimony of their respect 

lit — — — — 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

The two following are the epitaphs in the chnrch- 
yard: 

D. O. M. 

Sacred to the Mem^ory of lieutenant-Colonel 
Fitz Gerald, of the Second Regiment of life 
Guards of his Britannic Majesty, who fell glori- 
ously at the batde of La Belle Alliance, near 
this town, on the 18th of June, 1815, in the 41st 
year of his life, deeply and deservedly regretted by 
his family and friends. To a manly loftiness of 
soul he united all the virtues that could render him 
an ornament to his profession, and to private and 
social life. 

Anx manes du plus verteux des hommes gene- 
raiement estime et regrette de sa fafnille et de ses 
amis, le Lieutenant Colonel Richard Fitz Gerald, 
de la Gard du Corps de sa Miyeste Britanniqaei, 



ftlS KOT£S. 

tue gloriemement a la battaile de la Belle AUiuice, 
le 18 June, 1815. 

». I. P. 



D. O, M. 

Ici repose le Colonel 
De Langrehr, Commandant 
le premier Bataillon de 
Bremen, Bless^ a Mort a 
la Battaile de Waterloo, 
le 18 June, 1815, et enterre 
le lendemain, ag6 
de 40 ans. 
R. I. R 



Lord UxbridgeVi leg is buried in a garden oppo- 
site to the inn, or rather public-house, at Waterloo. 
The owner of the house in which the ampntatioii 
was performed considers it as a relic which has 
fidlen to his share. He had deposited it at first 
behind the house, but as be intended to plant a tree 
opon tho spot, he considered, that as the groood 
there was not his own property, the boys might in- 
jure or destroy the tree, and therefore he removed 
the leg into his own garden, where it lies in a pro- 
per sovt of coffin, under a mound ^f earth aboat 
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three or four feet in diameter. A tafl of Michael/ 
mas daisies was in blossom upon this mound whien 
we were at Waterloo; but this was a temporary 
ornament : in November the owner meant to plant 
a weeping willow there. He was obliging enough 
to give me a copy of an epitaph which he had pre- 
pared, and which, he said, was then in the stone- 
cutter's hands. It is as follows : 

Ci est enterrie la Jambe de nilustre, brave, et vail^ 
lant Comte Usbridge, Lieutenant General, Commandant 
en Chef la Cavcderie Angloise, Beige, et Hollandoise; 
bU99^ ^18 Jum, 1815, a la memorable battaUle de 
Waterloo ; qui par son heroisme a concouru au triomphe 
de la cause du Genre humain, glorieusement decidee par 
Feclatante victoire du ditjour* 

When Marlborough here, victorious in his might. 
Surprized the French, and smote them in their Jlight, 

P.M. 
■ A detachment of the French was entrenched at 
Waterloo Chapel, August 1705, when the Duke of 
Marlborough advanced to attack the French army 
at Over Ysche, and' this detachment was destroyed 
with great slaughter. (Echard^s Gazetteer.) The 
oienr La Lande says, '* on donne la chasse a un par^ 
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Frtrnfoit qui etmt a Waterloo/' Marlborough was 
prevented by the Deputies of the States from par- 
suing his adTantage, and attacking the eneniy» at a 
time when he made sure of victory. 

Hiit. de rEmperatr CharUa VL T. % P. 80. 

Mawat St, John^ 
The kamlet wkich the Highlanden that day 
Preserved from $poU. P. 56. 
The peasant who led us over the field resided at 
this hamlet. Mont Si. Jean was every thing to 
him, and his frequent exclamations of admiratioii 
for the courage of the Highlanders in particular, 
and indeed of the whole army^ always ended widia 
reference to his own dweDing-place : ** if they had 
not fought so well. Oh mon Dieu^ Mont St. Jean 
would have been bumt** 

This was an intelligent man, of very impressive 
countenance and manners. like all the peasantiy 
with whom we conversed, he spoke with the bitter- 
est hatred of Buonaparte, as the cause of all the 
slaughter and misery he had witnessed, and repeat- 
edly expressed his astonishment that he had not 
been put to death. My house, paid he, was foil 
of the wounded : • • it was nothii^ but sawing off 
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lega and sawing off arms. Oh my God, and all for 
(me man ! Why did you not put him to death ? I 
myself would put him to death with my own hand. 

Small theatre for such a tragedy. P. 67. 

So important a battle perhaps was never before 
fought within so small an extent of ground. I com- 
puted the distance between Hougoomont and Pa- 
pelot at three miles ; in a straight line it might pro- 
bably not exceed two and a hal£ 

Our guide wa$ very much displeased at the name 
which the battle had obtained in England. Why 
call it the battle of Waterloo? he said9..can it 
Mont St. Jean, call it La Belle AUiancCy call it 
Hougoumont, call it La Haye Sainte, call it Pap&- 
lotj . . any thing but Waterloo. 

Admiring Betgium saw 
The ymth praoed wortht^ cf his destined crown. P. 60» 
A man at Les Qoatre Bras, who spoke with the 
usual enthusiasm of the Prince of Orange's conduct 
in the campaign, declared that he fought '* like a 
devil on horseback." Looking at a portrait of the 
Queen of the Netherlands, a lady observed that 
there waa a reaemblaaoe to the Prince; a young 
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Fleming was quite angi^ at this, • . he codd oof 
hear diat his hero should not be thought beantifol 
as well as brare. 

Genappe. P. 83. 
At the Roj dTspagne, where we were lodged, 
Wellington had his head quarters on the 17th, Buo- 
naparte on tiie 18th, and Blucher on the Idth. The 
eoachmen had told us that it was an assez bom oir- 
btrge ; but when one of them in die morning asked 
how we had passed the night, he observed that no 
one erer sUpi at Gem^pe, . . it was impossible, be- 
cause of the continual passii^ of posts and coal-carts. 

The Croti Roadg. P. 89. 
It is odd that the inscription upon the directing- 
post at Les Quatre Bras, (or rather boards, for 
they are fastened i^ainst a house,) should be given 
wronglj in the account of the campaign printed at 
Frankfort The real directions are, 

i de p** Ter St Dooler 

•J- de p^ ver 6ena{^ 

<} de p^ Ter Marbais 

^ de p^ ver Frasno 
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spelt in this maimer, and ill cut I happened to 
oepj it in a mood of superfluous minuteness. 

A fat and jolly Belgian, who inhabited this cor- 
ner house, ate his dinner in peace at twelve o'clock 
on the 16th, and was driven out by the balls flying 
about his ears at four the same day. This man de- 
scribed that part of the action which took place in 
his sight with great animation. He was particular- 
ly impressed by the rage, . . the absolute fury which 
the French displayed ; they cursed the English 
while they were fighting, and cursed the precision 
with which the English grape-shot was fired, which, 
said the man, was neither too high nor too low, but 
struck right in the middle. The last time that a 
British army had been in this place, the Duke of 
York slept in this man's bed, . . an event which the 
man remembered with gratitude as well as pride, 
the Duke having given him a Louis d'cr. 

Oh where/ore have ye spared his head accurst. P. 96* 
Among the peasantry with whom we conversed 
this feeling was universal. TVe met with mapy 
persons who disliked the union with Holland, and 
who hated the Prussians, but none who spoke in 
favour or even in palliation of Buonaparte. The 

L 
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manner in which this ferocious beast, as they eall 
him, has been treated, has given a great shock to 
the moral feelings of mankind. The almost general 
mode of accounting for it on the Continent, is by a 
supposition that Eng^d pniposely let him loose 
from Elba in order to have a pretext for again at- 
taekii^ France, and crippling a coantiy which she 
had left too stroi^, and which woold soon have 
OQtati^ped her in prosperity. I found it impossible 
to dispossess even men of sound judgement and 
great ability of this belief, preposterous as it is; 
and when they read the account of the luxuries 
which have been sent to St. Helena for his aocom* 
modation, they will consider it as the fullest proof 
of their opnion. 

Jhd now they felt the Prwmtms heavy hauL P. 97. 
Wherever we went we heard one cry of com- 
plaint against the Prussians, .. except at ligny, 
where Ae pe<^le had witnessed only their courage 
and their sufferings, lliis is the effect of making 
the military spirit predominate in a nation. Hie 
conduct of our own men was universally extolled ; 
but it required years of exertion and severity before 
lionl WeffingtOB brought the British army i6 its 
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present state of discipline. The moral discipline of 
an army has never perhaps been understood by any 
Greneral except the great Gustarus. £ven in its 
best state, with all the alleviaticms of courtesy and 
honour, with all the corrections of morality and 
religion, war is so great an evil, that to engage in it' 
without a clear necessity is a crime of the blackest 
die* When the necessity is clear, (and such, as* 
suredly, I hold it to have been in our struggle wilil 
Buonaparte,) it then becomes a crime to shrink 
from it 

"What I have said of the Prussians relates solely 
to their conduct in an allied country. In France 
they had old wrongs to revenge, . . and forgiveness 
of injuries is not among the virtues which are 
taught in camps. The annexed anecdotes are^ re*- 
printed from one of our newspapers, and ought to 
be preserved. 

** A Prussian Officer, on his arrival at Paris^ 
particularly requested to be billetted on the house 
of a lady inhabiting the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 
His request was complied with, and on his arriving 
at the lady's hotel he was shewn into a small but 
comfortable sitting-room, with a handsome bed- 
chamber adjoining it. With these roon|s he ap- 
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peared greatly dissatisfied, and desired that the 
ladj shoald give op to him her apartment, (on the 
first floor) which was yerj spacioos, and very ele- 
gantly furnished. To fins the lady made the strong- 
est objections ; bat the OflBcer insisted, and she was 
under the necessity of retiring to the second floor. 
He afterwards sent a message to her by one of her 
aerrants, saying, that he destined the second floor 
far his Aid-de-Camp, Arc. &c This occasioned 
more riolent remonstrances firom the lady, but thej 
were totally unavailing, and unattended to by Ae 
Officer, whose only answer was, *' ob(is$ez a met 
•nbrei.* He then called for tiie cook, and told him 
be most prepare a handsome dinner for six p^wms, 
and desired the hdfn bntler to take care that the 
best wines the cellar contained shoald be forth- 
coming* After dinner be desired tiie hostess shoald 
be sent for ; , « she obeved the summons. Hie Offi- 
rertfmi addressed ber. and said. " No doabt, Ma- 
dui, bttt TtMi consider my conduct as indecoroos 
and brutal in the ejLtreme«* *« I most confess,* 
lefdied sbe. ^ tAuit I d»d not expect sacb treatment 
firom an fArer; as. in sfettetal, mifitary men are 
ever dhfMMWNl t«» dbow etwr degree of deference 
ami nyit In Mr sei * ^ Yov think me then a 
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most perfect barbarian ? answer me frankly." ** If 
you really, then, desire my undisguised opinion of 
the subject, I must say, that I think your conduct 
truly barbarous." " Madam, I am entirely of your 
opinion ; but I only wished to give you a specimen 
of the behaviour and conduct of your son, during six 
months that he resided in my house, after the entry 
of the French army into the Prussian capitaL I 
do not, however, mean to follow a bad example. 
You will resume, therefore, your apartment to-mor- 
row, and I will seek lodgings at some public hotel." 
The lady then retired, extolling the generous con- 
duct of the Prussian Officer, and deprecating that 
of her son." 

" Another Prussian officer was lodged at the house 
of Marshal Ney, in whose stables and coach house he 
found a great number of horses and carriages. He 
immediately ordered some Prussian soldiers, who 
accompanied him, to take away nine of the horses 
and three of the carriages. Ney's servants violently 
remonstrated against this proceeding, on which the 
Prussian Officer observed, ** they are my property, 
inasmuch as your master took the same number of 
horses and carriages from me when he entered 
Berlin with the French army." I think you will 
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a^free with me, thftt the Ux uHtrnk was never more 
properiy nor more jostly resiMrted to.* 

The Martyr. P. 122. 
Sir HuMnas Brown writes opon this subject with 
his usual feeling. 

'' We applaud not,* says he, ** the judgment of 
M acfaiaTel, that Christianity makes moi cowards, 
or that, with the confidenee of but half dying, the 
despised virtues of patienoe and humility hare, 
ahased the spirits of men, whidi Pagan prindples 
exalted; but rather regulated the wildness oi anda- 
eities in ^ attm^pis, groands, and eternal se^Mk 
of death, wherein men of the Ixddest qpirit are <rflea 
prodigHHuly temerarious.. Nor ean we extenuate 
the Talour of ancient martyrs, who contemned death 
in the uncomfortable scene of their lives, and in 
their dean^it martyrdoms did probably lose not 
many nioiid» of their days, or parted with life when 
it was scarce worth liviog. For (beside that long 
past holds no consideration unto a slender time to 
cone) they had no small disadvantage from the con- 
stitntion of old age, which naturaQy makes men 
ftarfid, and complexionally superannuated from the 
bold and courageous thoughts of youth and ienrent 
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3'ears. But the contempt of death from corporal 
animosity promoteth not our felicity. They may 
sit in the Orchestra and nohlest seats of Hes^ven 
who have held up shaking hands in the fire, and 
humanly contended for glory." 

Sir T. Brown, Hi/drwtaphia, 17* 

In purple and in scarlet clad^ behold 
The Harlot sits, adorned xoith gems and gold* P. 140» 
The homely but scriptural appellation by which 
oar fathers were wont to designate the Church of 
Borne has been delicately softened down by later 
writers. 1 have seen her somewhere called the 
Scarlet Woman, ..and Helen Maria Williams 
names her the Dissolute of Babylon. 

For till the sons their fathers* crimes repent^ 
The old error brings its direful punishment. P. 146. 

" Political chimeras," says Count Stolberg, " are 
innumerable ; but the most chimerical of all is the 
project of imagining that a people deeply sunk in 
degeneracy are capable of recovering the ancient 
grandeur of freedom. Who tosses the bird into the 
air after his wings are clipped ? So far from re- 
storing it to the power af flight, it will but disable 
it more." Travels, 3, 139. 
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The lark 
Poured forth her lyric stram* P. 152. 
The epithet Ipic^ as applied to the lavk^ is bor- 
rowed from one of Donne's poems. I mention this 
more particularly, for the purpose of repairing an 
accidental omission in the notes to Roderick ; • • it 
is the duty of every poet to acknowledge all his 
obligations of this kind to his predecessors. 

Public crimes 
Draw on their proper punishment below* P. 1<{7. 
I will insert here a passage from one of Lord 
Brooke's poems. Few writers bare ever' given 
proofs of profounder thought than this friend of Sir 
Philip Sydney. Had his powers of language been 
equal to his strength of intellect, I know not whom 
he would not have surpassed. 

XXI. 

Some love no equals, some superiors scorn. 

One seeks more worlds, and this will Helen have. 

This covets gold, with divers faces borne. 
These humours reign, and lead men to their grave ; 

Whereby for bayes and little wages, we 

Rain ourselves to raise up tyranny. 
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xxn. 

And as when winds among themselyes do jar^ 
Seas there are tost, and^ave with wave must fight; 

So when power's restless homonn^ bring forth war, 
There people bear the faults and wounds of might; 

The error and diseases of the head 

Descending still until the limbs be dead. 

XXIIL 

Yet are not people's errors ever free 
From guilt of wounds they sufier by the war ; 

Never did <mtf public misery 

Rise of itself : God's plagues still grounded are 

On common stains of our humanity ; 

And to the flame which ruineth mankind 

Man gives the matter, or at least gives wind. 

A Treatie of Warres. 

The extract which follows, from the same author, 
bears as directly upon the effects of the military 
system as if it had been ^Titten with a reference to 
Buonaparte's government The thoughtful reader 
will perceive its intrinsic value; through its difficult 
lang^ge and uncouth versification : . . the fool and 
the coxcomb may scoff if they like. 
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LIX. 

Lei us then thus condiide, that asij ibey 
Whose end in tiiis woiM is the world to come, 

Whose hearts' desire is that their desires may 
Measure themselves by Troth's eternal doom, 

Can in the IVar find nodiing that tiiey priae» 

Who in the wcMrJd would not be great or wise. 

With these, I say. War, Conqoest, Honour, Fame, 
Stand (as the world) neglected or forsaken. 

Like Error's cobwebs, in whose cnrioos frame 
She only joys and mourns, takes and is taken ; 

In which these dying, that to God live thus, 

£ndiure oor conquests, would not conquer as. 

LXI. 
Where all states else that stand on power, not grace, 

And gage desire by no such spiritual measure. 
Make it their end to reign in every place. 

To war for honour, for revenge and pleasure ; 
Thinking the strong should keep the weak in awe, 
And every inequality give law. 
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LXII. 

These serve the world to rale her by her arts. 
Raise mortal trophies upon mortal passion ; 

Theirwealth, strength, glory, growing from those hearts 
Which to their ends they ruin and disfashion ; 

The more remote from God, the less remorse ; 

Which stiU gives Honour power. Occasion force. 

LXIII. 

These make the Sword their judge of wrong and right. 
Their story Fame, their laws but Power and Wit; 

Their endless mine all vanities of Might, 
Rewards and Pains the mystery of it; 

And in this sphere, this wilderness of evils. 

None prosper highly but the perfect Devils. 

A Treatis of Warres. 

They had the light, and from the light they turned. P. 169. 
** XiCt no ignorance," says Lord Brooke, ** seem 
to excuse mankind ; since the light of truth is still 
near us, the tempter and accuser at such continual 
war within us, the laws that guide so good for them 
that obey, and the first shape of every sin so ugly,' 
as whosoever does but what he knows, or forbears 
what he doubts, shall easily follow nature unto grace." 
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Napoleon. P. 169. 
It is amusing; to look back npoQ the flattery 
which was offered to Baonaparte. Some poems of 
Mrae. Fanny de Beauharaois exhibit rich specimens 

of this kind : she praises him for 

la douce humaniti 

Qui le dhore de Bajlamme. 
Of the battle of Aosterlitz she says, 
Dans cejour nUmorable on dutjinir la guerre^ 
Et que nommeront maints auteurs 
La Trinki des EmpercurSf 
Vous seui en iies le mysthe. 
Subsequent events give to some of these adola- 
tory strains an interest which they would else have 
wanted. 

Napoleon, ohjet de nos hommagesy 
Et Josephine, objet non moms aimCf 
Couple que VEternel Vun pour I'autre afofmkj 

Vous Sies ses plus beaux ouvrages. 
In some stanzas called Les Trois Bateaux^ upoo 
the vessels in which Alexander and Buonaparte 
held their conferences before the Peace of Tilsit, 
the following prophecy is introduced, with a felicitr 
worthy of the Edinburgh Review : 
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Tremblcy tremble, JUre Albion ! 
GuiMs par ^keureuset. itoiUs^ 

Ces ginireux bateaux^ exempts d^ambition^ 
Vont triompher par- tout de tes cent mUle voiles* 

The Grand Napoleon is the 

Enfan cheri de Mars et d^Apollonj 
Qu'aucun revers ne pent abaltre. 

Here follows part of an Arabic poem by Michael 
Sabbag, addressed to Buonaparte on his marriage 
with Marie Louise, and printed with translations in 
French prose and German verse^ in the first volume 
of the Fundgruben des Orients, 

** August Prince, whom Heaven has given us for 
Sovereign, and who boldest among the greatest 
monarchs of thy age the same rank which the dia- 
dem holds upon the head of Kings, 

'' Thou hast reached the summit of happiness, and 
by thine imdncible courage hast attained a glory 
which the mind of man can scarcely comprehend ; 

<' Thou hast imprinted upon the front of time the 
remembrance of thine innumerable exploits in cha- 
racters of light, one of which alone suffices with its 
brilliant rays to enlighten the whole universe* 

** Who can resist him who is never abandoned by 
the assistance of Heaven, who has Victory for his 
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forte en t'atxouchmt d'wt Empereur. .. Blockhead I 
she is dead io bringing toiih an Emperor. 

Miss Flumftree's Ifarraiioe, 2, 382. 
Well may the lines of Pindar respectiug Taataliu 
be applied to Buonaparte. 

Ei a Si ru «*>- 

PINDAB, OL. 1, 

■^sm « (few acoHor a Fortuna de eega, mat ^ am 
'■"•^ tittb K deuoM agar. It is not Fortane, says D. 
■'•■'« da Cnnha, who ought to be accused of blind- 
*^** ..but they who let themselves be blinded by her. 
MfiMORiAs desdE 1659 athi 1706. M8S. 
tnt Bowerbaok, in his Journal of what 
Bellerophon. has applied a pa»- 
ct, with linmour- 




'jsT. 2, ZA. S, V. 37. 
tring of qiotatinu : 
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guide, and whose coarse is directed by God himself i 
'' In every age Fortune prodneetaherowhois the 
pearl of his time ; amidst all Aese extraordinary 
men thoa sfainest like an inestimahio diamond in a 
necklace of precious stones. 

^* The least of thy subjects, in whatever oocmtry he 
may be, is the object of universal homage, and en- 
joys thy glory, the splendour of which is reflected 
upon him. 

** All virtues are united in thee, but tiie justice 
which regelates all thy actions would alone suffice 
to inunortalize thy name. 



** Perhaps the English will now understand at last 
that it is folly to oppose themselves to the wisdom of 
thy designs, and to strive against thy fortune.'' 

A figure of Liberty, which during the days of Ja- 
cobinism was erected at Aix in Provence, was de- 
molished during the night about the time when 
Buonaparte assumed the empire. Among the squibs 
to which this gave occasion, was the following ques- 
tion and answer between Pasquin and Marforio. 
Piisquin enquires, Mais qu*e$t ce qui est devenu done 
de la Liberti ? , . Heyday, what is become of liberty 
then ? . . To which Marfwio replies^ Bite ! eUe e»t 
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morte en s*acQ0uchant d'tm Empereur. .. Blockhead 1 
she is dead in bringing forth an Emperor. 

Miss Plumptree's Narrative^ 2, 382. 
Well may the lines of Pindar respecting Tantalus 
be applied to Buonaparte. 

El' ^l ^i ri/ «'y- 
^^* OycKT^v 'OKvfAVov aKOTfol Irifia" 

Vi^oct lAtyoiv oX&y ovK liv* 

PINDARy OL. Ik 

Nam se deve accusar a Fortuna de cega, mas s6 aos 
que delta se deixam cegar. It is not Fortune, says D. 
Luiz da Cunha, who ought to be accused of blind- 
ness, . . but they who let themselves be blinded by her. 
Memorias desde 1659 athi 1706. MSS. 
Lieutenant Bower bank, in his Journal of what 
passed on board the Bellerophon, has applied a pas- 
sage from Horace to the same effect, with humour- 
ous felicity. 

I. Bone, quo virtus tua te vocat, 
Grandia laiurus meritorum pramia, 

£piST. 2, Lib. 2, v. 37. 
One bead more in the string of quotations : Un 
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Roi fhiloiophe^ says the Comte de Puissaye, speaking 
of Frederic of Prussia, dans le sens de nos jours^ est 
selon tnoi le plus terrible Jleau que le del puisse envoy er 
aux habitans de la terre. Mais Videe d*un Roi pMto- 
sophe et despote^ est un injure au sens communy un out* 
rage d la reason. 

Memoires, Tome 3, 125. 
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